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Apparel 


Porést?y Cloth (Shade No. 65) is a unique fabric, 
made by us exclusively, for men’s and women’s 
wear, for such special uses as camping, fishing, 
golfing, mountain climbing clothing. It is made 
of highest grade, strictly pure, all wool worsted— 
which experienced sportsmen know is the 
only material entirely satisfactory for out- 
door garments. 


Porest?y Cloth (Shade No. 65) is a beau- 
 tiful Olive Green, a more perfect shade 
for the purpose could not be found. 


Forestry Cloth (Shade No. 65) withstands 
the roughest use, holding its shape and 
appearance under all conditions. It is 
' dust and wind proof, and sheds water. 

Adopted by the United States Government 
as standard for the Forestry Department. 





QOuvaute Goth (a fabric similar to the above in 
weave) is made in an attractive shade of light 
brown, and is especially suited for riding and 
driving clothes, motorist’s apparel, outing suits 
and raincoats. 

Samples of Forestry Cloth and Olivauto Cloth sent upon re- 
quest. Andif you are unable to procure these fabrics from your 


tailor, we will see that you are supplied upon receipt of price. 
When ordering specify fabric and number of yards desired. 


Forestry Cloth $2.75, Olivauto Cloth $3.50 per yard. 


American Woolen Company’s Blankets 


For Camp, Bungalow and General Outing purposes. Meet every requirement 

for warmth, comfort and wear. Priced from $3.50 to $10.00, according to 

weight, design and quality. If your dealer does not carry them, write us and 
we will tell you who does or see that you are supplied. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 











Lx y American Woolen Company 


YD | pL Wm.M Wood. President. 
. WS rm Fabrics for Sportsmen’s 











| American Woolen Company Building, - 18th to 19th Street, on Fourth Avenue, New York 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN MINNESOTA 


DR. CHARLES BOLSTA 


It is a rule among medical men that, 
having made a new and important dis- 
covery, it is our duty to appraise the 
world of it and let all human kind ben- 
efit thereby ; hence this report. Having 
had splendid luck hunting deer in 
Northern Minnesota for two falls we 
(when I say we it means Mrs. B. and 
myself, as she has accompanied me on 
all my hunting expeditions and enjoys 
the outdoor idea fully as well as I do, 
besides being a good shot), decided on 
a trial for moose. Now, when one is to 
hunt moose, the principal thing is to go 
where the moose are. So after a thor- 
ough investigation into the whereabouts 
of these animals we concluded that Cook 
county, Minnesota, probably had more 
moose to the square mile than any other 
place in America, and I think that our 
findings will be borne out by the results 
of the hunt. 

Having decided where to go, it was 
next in order to secure the services of 
someone with a thorough knowledge of 
the country, for a guide. Through the 


kindness of my friend, Dr. F. B. Hicks 
of Grand Marais, Cook County, Minn., 
I was put in communication with Mr. 





Gilbert Gilbertson of that place, whose 
personal services we were fortunate 
enough to secure. Right here let me say 
that Gilbert Gilbertson is without doubt 
the most thoroughly qualified guide in 
Cook County, having a thorough knowl- 
edge of the country as well as the habits 
and haunts of game. Mr. Gilbertson has 
four men, all good guides, and he has a 
most unique method of charging for his 
services. He or his men will take charge 
of one, two or three men for $10 per 
day, or he will guarantee to get you a 
good, fair shot at a moose for $25, pro- 
vided, however, that you agree to ‘‘hike’’ 
at least five miles per day. We are 
now ready to start, and leave home for 
Minneapolis, where we are joined by Mr. 
C. Herbert Allen, thence to Duluth and 
from Duluth to Grand Marais by a 
Booth Line steamer. Running into a 
**dead swell’’ on Lake Superior, Mrs. B 
and Herb had all the joys of real sea- 
sickness. 

We were met at the wharf at Grand 
Marais by our friend, Dr. Hicks, whose 
splendid hospitality we thoroughly en- 
joyed. We were all up early next morn- 
ing to take a look at our surroundings, 
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of which it is impossible to make an 
adequate pen picture. Imagine a little 
village, just back of a natural harbor 
of rocks, against a mountainside of beau- 
tiful evergreens and white bireh, nearly 
a mile high, ending in a tremendous pro- 
monotory of red-hued rock at one end 
and miles and miles of the most gorgeous 
landseape at the other. 
made up of 


Cook County is 
thousands of just such 
scenes, with countless lakes and rivers 
interspersed, all of which abound in 
land-locked salmon and speckled trout, 
making a veritable sportsman’s paradise 
as well as artists’ dreamland. Our guide 
has now arrived with team and wagon to 
take all our camp paraphernalia, pro- 
and we are told that we 
are to drive out five miles to Mr. H. 
Gilbertson’s, where we are to have din- 
ner, and then on eight miles further to 
the 13-mile post on the Gunflint road, 
which place we reached at 6 o’clock, 
tired, hungry and in the dark. 
unload the big trunk 


visions, ete., 


We soon 
containing our 
14x24 tent and in half an hour have our 
house up and a good fire going. 

The next day we spent in perfecting 
our quarters, hauling up fire wood, ete., 
ete., and as the day thereafter was No- 
vember 10, or the opening day of the 
hunting season, we were all anxious to 
To get a 
moose by still hunting, it is imperative 
that you get near the feeding grounds 
by daylight. 


be ready for an early start. 


We were accordingly on 
the trail as soon as it was possible to 
travel, and our usual good fortune was 
with us, for we were scarcely at the 
edge of the old burning, now nicely 
grown up with young poplars, alder 


bushes and hazel brush, when we found 
a fresh moose track in the light snow 
that had fallen the previous day. Judg- 
ing by the size of the hoof-print we at 
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once decided that we wanted that big 
bull, and it was planned that Herb and 
Gilbert should follow the track and Mrs. 
B. and I should eross the ravine and go 
up along the hillside about a quarter of 
a mile away. This was followed out and 
we had barely gotten across the ravine 
when we heard Herb’s .35 Remington 
automatic begin to crack and we hastily 
ran to the top of a small ridge, where 
we stood panting for breath, when we 
heard a tremendous crackling of brush 
and timber, and in another moment we 
saw, about 150 yards away and coming 
directly our way, a very large bull 
moose. Waiting until he was in a fairly 
open spot, I fired with my Winchester 
.30 eal. G. M. 1903, but shet entirely too 
high, as I only pulled a bunch of hair 
out of his neck. Quickly throwing in 
another shell, I took a little better aim 
and planted a ball right home, squarely 
behind the shoulder. blade, tearing a 
hole through both lungs and eutting off 
the large blood vessels, the bullet lodg- 
ing just under the skin on the opposite 
side. The moose stopped, stood still for 
a second and then rearing up fell over 
backwards, dead. 

We were certainly elated. It was not 
yet 9 o’clock and we had a _ very 
large moose, probably weighing 1,200 
pounds, but he was quite old and did 
not have very good horns. We soon 
found the boys, who said that they had 
sighted their moose about 400 yards 
away but had missed and they hardly 
believed us when we told them we had 
a big one down. We found that there 
had been two moose and the one we 
killed was not the one they had shot at. 
We all spent the balance of the day in 
dressing this moose, packing out the 
head and some meat. And right here 
I want to correct a very common notion 
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that the meat from a bull moose is too 
tough to eat. 
day in camp and ean safely testify to 
its fine flavor and tender quality. 

Early the next morning found Herb 
anxious to get away to recover the rep- 
utation as a marksman lost the day be- 


We ate moose meat every 


fore. Mrs. B. and I hunted all the 
morning without seeing anything and 
returned to camp very tired and hungry 
about the middle of the afternoon. The 
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Gilbert and I accompanied by Mr. H. 
Gilbertson, who had come to spend a day 
or two with us, started out. We tramped 
hard and followed a track for a couple 
of hours in the forenoon, but this proved 
to be a very large cow and we had to 
After lunch, 
which, by the way, consisted each day 


let her go. eating our 
of one large sandwich and about two 
ounces of home-made candy, we decided 


to try an old burning a couple of miles 











DR. BOLSTA IN CAMP. 


boys got in after dark and a satisfied 
look on Herb’s face told us that they 
had at least seen something. We were 
told that they had sighted a spike bull 
and killed it and after dressing that, 
spent some time hunting, but saw only 
a eow and which they 
watched for some time, even walking to 
within 200 feet of them. We all rolled in 
early and were up again betimes, and as 
Mrs. B. and Herb had each developed a 
‘*Charley-horse’’ from too careful walk- 
ing, they decided to stay in camp, and 


two calves, 





HIS BIG MOOSE 











HEAD IS SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


further north, and about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon found a fresh track that 
looked good to us. Gilbert and I took 
the trail and Mr. Gilbertson started for 
the farther edge of the large ravine. We 
had not walked for more than twenty 
minutes, when rounding a little point 
I saw, about 150 


up into the ravine, 


yards distant, standing in a clump of 


alder bushes, a splendid big bull with a 
magnificent head. I raised my gun and 
fired, and the big fellow staggered, but 


did not fall, so I sent in another ball. 
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and he fell in a heap. He was dead when 
we reached him, with two ragged holes 


just back of the shoulder, either of 


which was sufficient to to have killed 
him in a minute or two. About this 
time Mr. Gilbertson’s rifle began to 
sing, and Gilbert and I ran forward but 
saw nothing. My firng had started an- 
other moose not far away from us but 
too far for Mr. G. to get accurate shoot- 
ing, and he got away. 

We went back and took stock of our 
moose and found that he weighed about 
1,100 pounds, and had a good head with 
an actual spread of 57 inches. I don’t 
think that I ever was so thoroughly sat- 
isfied in my life as at just that time. 
After dressing our moose and taking off 
the head, which Gilbert, strong as a 
small horse, carried without a_ pack- 
strap down to the lake, we hit the trail 
for camp as fast as possible as it was 
already nearly dark. At camp of course 
I swaggered around some and declared 
that I would have to leave my gun in 
the tent thereafter or I should have to 
shoot all the raoose for’ the whole party, 
etc., etc. 

We decided that we should make an 
early start the next morning, despite the 
fact that the day was Sunday. We were 
up, and ready but were delayed in start- 
ing because of a heavy fog. As it was 
Herb’s day, Mrs. B., Mr. Gilbertson, Sr., 
and I dragged on behind the boys, Mrs. 
B. and I having our limit. About three 
miles from camp and at about 8 o’clock 
they came upon fresh tracks and waited 
for us to come up. As we examined the 
tracks we made up our minds that two 
big bulls were not far away. Gilbert 
and Herb continued on ahead and we 
followed very carefully about a hun- 
dred yards back. After a half mile of 
the most careful going I ever saw, the 
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boys rounded a small bunch of jack- 
pines and just as they were out of sight 
we heard Herb’s gun erack and Mrs. B 
and Mr. G. started forward on a run. 
I turned the other way, expecting one 
of those moose to come out on my side 
of the jackpines. In less than half a 
minute there was the awfulest cracking 
of guns that I ever heard, and in an- 
other half minute the firing ceased; 
then as nothing came my way I went 
around to see what was doing. 

Imagine my surprise as I walked 
around there to see in less than one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of distance, four 
big bull moose, dead. Herb had secured 
a splendid head with 48-inch spread 
and certainly was elated. This gave us 
each a moose, including one for Mr. Gil- 
bertson, Sr. 

We of course set to work at once 
dressing our game, and it was long after 
dark when we again reached camp, a 
very tired but happy lot. On Monday 
we sent Mr. Gilbertson, Sr., home to ar- 
range for Albert Gilbertson to come out 
the next day with a big team to help 
get out the game. Four of us then spent 
two whole days cutting a path wide 
enough to get in one horse to drag out 
one moose at a time. 

Late Wednesday evening we struck 
camp and moved down to Mr. Gilbert- 
son’s. Mr. Gilbertson, Sr., Albert and 
I went back the next day and brought 
down the whole of the smallest moose 
we killed, which we shipped home. Fri- 
day we took Allen to town as he was 
due in Minneapolis the next day. Mrs. 
B. and I so thoroughly enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of these woods people that we 
decided to stay over Sunday and have 
a try for a deer. There are not many 
deer in this region, but those that ar« 
there move down toward the lake when 
snow begins to come. 

















* A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


Gilbert and I hunted all day Satur- 
day but saw nothing. On Sunday morn- 
ing, however, Mr. G., Sr., found some 
perfectly fresh tracks of a deer, not 
over a quarter of a mile from the house. 
He came back and told Gilbert and I 
and we at once accompanied him, get- 
ting a little way out on the burning, 
while Mr. G. took the trail. It was but 
a few minutes when a beautiful year- 
ling buck came out directly at Gilbert. 
A Winchester .32 Special through the 
heart was all that was necessary. We 
hunted again in the afternoon and two 
deer came out near Albert Gilbertson 
and a Mr. Nelson, who were with us, 
but the shooting was hard and no one 





A HUNTER AND HIS LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Jas. G. Keefe, a Montana sportsman, sends us this picture of Joe Waldbilig, a Mon- 
tana hunter, who recently killed a very large lion. This lion skin is seen at 
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was able to connect. On Monday we 
felt that we must start for home and 
on getting down to Grand Marais were 
again entertained by our friend, the 
doctor, and also at a buffet luncheon 
at the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. Johnson. We shall certainly never 
forget the genial hospitality as well as 
the willingness everyone .exhibited in 
making a stranger’s hunt pleasant and 
profitable. An uneventful trip brought 
us home, where the usual ‘‘How muel 
did you have to pay for that moose?’’ 
greeted us. The accompanying pictures, 
while not very good, will help. to prove 
that Minnesota is certainly a gran 
place to hunt moose. 








Mr. Waldbilig’s side, and as he stands 5 feet 6 inches, it can be seen 


that the skin came from no “Teddy” licen. 



















(Oregon ranchers have a brand-new plaint. It is that the moving picture 
show is spoiling the cowboy. Ranchers state that riding bucking horses is_ but 
a small part of a cowboy’s life, and as for the traditional Western drama where 
the rancher’s daughter marries the heroic cowboy who foils the “bad man,” 
these real dwellers of the range have only contempt). 


Backward, you film-makin’ guys in your flight, 
And turn out a cowboy who does the game right! 
Put on a picter that don’t look so strange 

To us ol’ punchers who've rode on the range; 
Don't have the daughter the ol’ man loves best, 
Skip with some hard-ridin’ son of the West; 
Backward, turn backward, till folks git a clue 

To some of the things that a cowboy don’t do. 


Show us a cowboy, with more work to do 
Than merely to ride a wild broncho or two; 
Picter him lopin’ away in the rain, 

Roundin’ up steers on the mud-spattered plain; 
Make him the way that he reely is seen, 

And not as they make him appear on the screen; 
Backward, turn backward, till people will know 
Exactly how things on a cattle ranch go! 


Picter a cowboy whose job is above 
Close-herdin’ damsels and fallin’ in love; 

Make him appear in a far diff’runt light 

Than hangin’ around the saloons half the night; 
Picter him cuttin’ out steers from the bunch, 

And not with some gal at a picnic er lunch; 
Backward, turn backward, until folks can see 
His job ain’t the snap it is cracked up to be! 


Backward, turn backward, you actors who try 

To mimic a callin’ that’s nearly gone by. 

Pull off those chaps and those guns and those spurs, 
And git a real cowboy to show what occurs, 

Git him to tell of long years in the West, 

Of storm and stampede and poor grub and the rest; 
And when you have listened, trot out.your machine, ‘ 
And picter a cowpuncher just as he’s seen! 
































ROAD ACROSS THE BIGHORN 





MOUNTAINS. 





WOODSLOAFING IN WYOMING 


J. J. KUDLACEK 


It was a happy set of hunters that 
left Dayton, Wyo., on a cool October 
(1910) morning with a team of horses, 
a wagon and three saddle horses. They 
were Harry Carr, carrying a .30 U.S. 
Government; Frank Wondra_ (‘‘Pos- 
sum’’), with a .32 Special; Joe Jarcik 
(‘‘Dutchie’’) whose pride was a .30 U.S. 
Army; E. L. Winnow, with a .401 Auto- 
matic as a protector, and the author, 
who carried a 6 mm. Lee Straight Pull. 

We traveled westward, crossed the 
Big Horn mountains, and in three days 
were camped at the Davidson ranch, on 
the Greybull. “hence we _ traveled 


through Basin City, Otto and Meeteetse, 





at the latter place stopping for supplies. 
Ten days after leaving Dayton we rolled 
into the mouth of Frank’s Fork Canon, 
which was to be our permanent camp 
for awhile. Lack of snow impeded our 
progress in hunting, yet we went to it 
with a vim born only of the novelty 
which attends the first few days in 
camp. 

About the third evening in camp we 
were all seated around the camp-stove 
after supper, each having related some 
sort of hard-luck story connected with 
his unsuccessful adventures of the 
day, and incidentally speculating on 
‘*Dutehie’s’’ non-arrival in-eamp, when 
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THE AUTHOR. 


all of a sudden the happy Dutchman 
appeared in the doorway of the tent 
with a large heart in his hand. 

All four of us asked in the same 
breath, ‘‘What is it, Dutchie?’’ 

‘*Big sheep,’’ he replied, as if shoot- 
ing mountain sheep was his daily oceu- 
pation. After eating a hearty supper, 
‘*Dutehie’’ lit his pipe and commenced : 

‘‘T was up on top of a high rimrock 
trying to figure out the easiest way to 
get down to the ereek so as to follow 
it to eamp, when I spied this ram about 
75 yards below me. I looked down the 
barrel of my .30-40 and as it spoke he 
lunged forward and fell. Thinking I 
had given him a death shot, I lost no 
time in getting down to where he fell. 
I had to go a roundabout way and com- 
pletely out of sight of him. All I found 
when I got to where he fell was a lot of 
blood. The next glimpse I got of him 
was as he was trying to make the top 
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Photo by Winnow 








DAVIDSON’S RANCH. 
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of the rimrock to the right of me and 
fully 200 yards away. He was making 
up a stiff grade as I shot and I caught 
him in the middle of the back. Down 
he rolled, ram, rocks and all, never stop- 
ping until he was better than half-way 
down to the creek. Thinks I, ‘Old boy, 
if your horns aren’t smashed it’s a mir- 
acle.’ When I got down to where he 
was I found him none the worse for his 
tumble. I dragged him the rest of the 
way to the creek and dressed him, picked 
up his heart and here it is.’’ 


While Dutchie and I went after the 
sheep the following day ‘‘Possum’’ 
brought down a buck, but no one else 
scored. A. J. Keele of Otto, Wyo., rode 
into camp that evening, having killed a 
couple of deer on the way. He wanted 
to get an elk and we had asked him to 
be our guest for a few days’ hunt. It 
snowed that night, much to the joy of 
all in camp. 


A MAGAZINE OF 
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“DUTCHIE” AND HIS SHEEP 
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creek again. Harry went 
to take up the trail of the 
ones that ‘‘Possum’’ had 
jumped the evening be- 
fore, while I took up the 
trail that Mr. Keele left 
near camp the night be- 
fore. 

I followed the trail to 
the ereek, where he was 
joined by three others. 

At 11 o’clock I came up 
to where they had bedded. 
At 1 o’clock I could see 
that I was getting pretty 
close to them, for the 
tracks showed that they 
were feeding and walking 

With a piere- 
I searched the 
timber ahead of me and 
just before I crossed Tim- 
ber Creek I found a man’s 
track mixed in with those 
of the elk. I followed it a 
little further to make sure 
that he was on the trail 


very slow. 
ing gaze 





FRANK’S PEAK. 


Photo by Winnow 


Although the following morning we 
were all up early and everything looked 
hunt, we all 
‘*Possum’’ saw several 


good for a successful 
drew blanks. 
elk, including a couple of nice bulls, 
and although he got some good shots at 
one of them, the old bull went into the 
bush apparently without a seratch. Ed. 
saw a nice bull, but it gave him the slip, 
while Mr. Keele followed a fresh track 
to within 400 yards of camp, when dark- 
ness compelled him to give it up. 
Daylight the next morning found us 
ready to start. ‘‘Possum,’’ ‘‘Dutchie,’’ 
Ed. and Mr. 


Keele rode over to Jack 





ahead of me, and then sat 
down on a stump to rest. 
Just as I sat down I heard 
a ‘‘Bang, Bang,’’ not over a half mile 
ahead of me. I got out to the edge of 
the timber just in time to see a bunch 
of elk go over the hill, with my unknown 
brother sportsman hot on their trail. 

Mr. Keele got his elk this day and 
they packed it in on the saddle horses—- 
the rest of the boys having drawn a 
blank. A large number of deer were 
seen, but they did not get within range 
of any of them. 

The following day Mr. Keele packed 
up and started for home. Ed. and I 
decided we would take a little side pack 
for deer, to be gone a couple of days. 





-_ 















We saw any number of does and fawns. 
but few bueks—the ones we did see be- 


ing small. Ed. killed one the day we 
arrived in this camp, which was the 
sum total of our success. 

A heavy fog settled over the country 
during the next few days, prohibiting 
anything like favorable opportunity for 
hunting; yet out into it all walked the 
sturdy Dutchman, and when night fell 
on us he failed to appear. 

The next morning was so foggy and 
nasty that we all decided to stay in. We 
waited for ‘‘Dutchie’’ all day, but in 
vain. When 4 o’clock came and he was 
still missing, we began to talk of his 
possibly getting hurt or walking off a 
eliff in the darkness and killing himself. 
Each and everyone of us had a different 
theory as to his fate and whereabouts. 

We had planned a search for him as 
soon as morning came but at 6 o’clock 
‘*Dutchie’s’’ smiling face appeared in 
the doorway, his rifle in one hand and 
a grouse in the other. ‘‘Good evening. 








ED AND THE AUTHOR. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 

















Photo by Winnow 
SCENE ON ANDERSON CREEK. 


boys! How you all a-commin’, anyway? 
Fine weather, eh? Is supper ready?”’ 
he asked. 

Until then our faces had a gloomy 
‘believed-to- 


. 


shade but now since the 
be-dead Dutchie’’ 
brightened up and Ed. began to sing: 


returned, we. all 


‘You can’t kill the Dutchman 
No more than you ean fly. 

Nor can you ever lose him, 
No matter how you try.”’ 


After supper ‘‘Dutchie’’ borrowed a 
pipeful of Union Leader from Harry 
and after lighting up, he told us this 
story of his wanderings: 

‘* After I had made it over that rim- 
rock where Harry left me and turned 
back, I went down the other side and 
into the timber, where I got interested 
in some elk tracks which took me zig- 
zagging through the timber. All of a 
sudden it began to grow dark and I quit 
the trail and made long tracks in the 
direction where I thought camp was. In 
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less than a half hour it was so dark that 
I could not see at all. I got so mixed 
around angtwisted up that I did not 
know which way I was going any more 
than I knew which way to go, so I Puilt 
me a fire and camped for the night. 
‘About 9 o’clock I got it into my 
head that I had myself straightened out 
and I made a break for camp. After 
walking over three hours I 
realized that I was complete- 
ly lost, and so I built me an- 
other fire and stayed there all 
night. In the morning, after 
breakfasting on grouse, I 
started out again and was all 
day locating the camp.”’ 
Soon the cold of winter was 
beginning to show itself, and 
deep snows covered the hills, 
enshrouding our camp in a 
mantle of white. Several 
very cold days we _ spent 
around the fire in the tent. 
One day Ed. in a 
bob-eat. On day 
**Possum’’ brought in a buck. 
But altogether the game was 


carried 
another 


not as plentiful as we had 
anticipated. We had _ prob- 
ably missed the big elk herds; 
at any rate there were plenty 
of evidences that they had 
been there in large numbers 
but a short time before. 

One day Harry erippled a 
fine buck deer and cornered him on top 
of a high rimrock, where he shot him 
through the neck. Had the buck 
dropped where he was shot, as Harry 
expected he would after a neck shot, all 
would have been well and Harry would 
have had a fine head—as Harry ex- 
pressed it—a head as large as a hay- 
rack. 
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ED AND THE BOB-CAT. 
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The buck was far enough from the 
edge to be safe but he made a leap that 
took him clear off the rock and down 
he went, falling, sliding and rolling 
down to the bottom, a distance of nearly 
a thousand feet. 

When Harry got around and down to 
where the buck was, he found him 
eut all to pieces by the sharp rocks. 
There wasn’t a sound bone in 
his body. One horn was 
broke off at the head and 
Harry never found it; the 
other horn had six prongs, 
the ends of the two top 
prongs being also broke off. 
Harry went through him to 
see if he was fit for meat, 
but the careass was all full of 
slivered bones and chips of 
rocks, the only piece fit be- 
ing a half of a ham which he 
packed into camp. 

Soon the grub ran short 
and we had to make a trip to 
Meeteetse for more. ‘‘Pos- 
sum’’ and I were selected for 
the task, and it was not an 
altogether unpleasant one. It 
took three days for the round 
trip. The next day after our 
return it was decided that all 
take a ‘‘hike’’ to Boulder 
Basin as a last resort for elk, 
leaving me in charge of camp. 
I spent the long hours trap- 
ping and occasionally hunting—the last 
being done in a rather heartless manner, 
as all the deer and elk had apparently 
vanished, 

One day, after the boys had been 
gone about a week, 1 was won- 
dering when they would come back 
when I heard one of those un- 
earthly yells which I immediately recog- 














THE HEAD OF FRANK’S FORK CANON. 


nized as one of Ed’s warwhoops. Look-. when Ed’s head appeared and I saw 
ing up I saw a pair of horns slowly _ that he had a pair of elk horns strapped 
rising up over the hill. I dropped the to his back. 

and was about to make for my rifle The boys hunted on the heads of An- 
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“POSSUM” LOOKING FOR ELK. WHERE A BIG BAND OF ELK WAS SEEN. 
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derson and Haymaker 
ereeks and Greybull River. 
On the morning of their 
second day there, they saw 
thirty-two elk going over 
a hill about a mile from 
where they were camped 
and they took up their trail 
right after breakfast. 
When they got to the top 
of the hill they left Harry 
to follow the trail while the 
rest of them eut across to 
the ereek where’ they 
thought that they would 
meet the elk in the timber. 
At the foot of the hill the 
elk split into three herds 
and Harry, naturally 
thinking that the bigger 
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the hoof the bigger the horns, followed 
the biggest tracks. Along in the after- 
noon he found them feeding. They 





“DUTCHIE” AND HIS ELK. 


were all cows except one, which was a 
large bull with a very small pair of 
horns, and so Harry got left. 
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One day ‘‘Dutchie’’ found a fresh elk 
trail which he immediately picked up 
and succeeded in getting within forty 
yards of the elk, which proved to be a 
five-pointer. ‘‘Dutchie’’ lost no time in 
raising his rifle and dropped him in his 
tracks. 

Mr. Sharkey seared up a large buck 
deer and got eight shots at him, miss- 
ing him every time, and he blamed it 
onto the wind. 

Ed. had seen several deer but they 
were all out of range. He found a laree 
pair of very freaky horns which he 
brought out with him. 

Towards the end of their stay Harrv 
ran onto a fine nine-point buck deer 
while he was trailing some elk. He 
dropped him the first shot, breaking his 
neck. 

**Possum’’ came back in bad humor. 
He kept wishing that it would snow sev- 
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enteen inches, turn into gasoline and 
blow all the elk into eternity. 

He was going to start for home the 
very next day, but we finally got him 
to stay until the 25th, when we would 
all go except Harry, who was going to 
stay until the end of the season and 
hunt. After the season closed he was 
going to put in his time trapping. 

On the morning of the 25th ‘‘Pos- 
sum,”’ ‘‘Dutehie,’’ Ed. and I left for 
home, leaving Mr. Starkey with Harry, 
as he was going to stay until the season 
closed. 

Although we did not get the game 
that we should have, we certainly had a 
good time and are all going to take a 
trip into the Jackson Hole country next 
fall if we are alive—excepting Ed, who 
says that he does not want any more 
of such wild goose chases in his. 


ooe$> 
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YOUNG BOB-CAT AT WILD CAT SPRINGS, 


MESCALERO, N. M. 











TAKEN WITH THE MOVING PICTURE CAMERA. 


Mr. Leek, the Jackson Hole (Wyo.) photographer, produces for us a picture showing how the 
school children of Jackson carry hay to the starving elk in winter. It also 
shows how an elk gets up. 
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LARGE AMERICAN DEER HEADS 





J. A. MCGUIRE 


While I cannot in this brief articic 
show any such gigantic spreads of ant- 
lers as the prehistoric deer of Ireland 
possessed (some of which, I understand, 
approximated eleven to twelve feet 
spread of horns from tip to tip), yet I 
believe I will show that there are some 
much more wonderfully developed speci- 
mens of deer heads in this country than 
even the critical sportsmen had ever be- 
fore realized. In this article I will only 
deal with the commonly-ealled deer of 
America, with no reference to the other 
members of the deer family found in 
Europe or to the caribou, elk and moose 
of our own country. 

I hope some day to be able to produce 
a story, with actual photographs, of the 
smallest deer heads of our country, 
which would, I imagine, be decidedly in- 
teresting to our big-game sportsmen in 
view of the fact that a very small deer, 
weighing 40 to 50 pounds, once inhabited 
some of our far western states (for in- 
stance, Montana), and even now are, ac- 
cording to information which I have at 
hand, found in the Black Hills country 
of Dakota. They were commonly called 
by many gazelles, but of course were no 
relation to the different species of ga- 
zelles found across the water. 

The sportsman world owes much to 
Rowland Ward for the completeness of 
his book, ‘‘ Records of Big Game,’’ which 
is now in its sixth edition, and for his 
endeavors to keep this work as free as 
possible from the inroads of the im- 
postor. 

Attempts have been made to impose 
upon him with alleged wide spreads of 
antlers and horns that were either sawed 
to increase the spreads or else spliced 





in such a clever manner that none but 
the most careful observer could detect 
the fraud. But I am glad to note that 
Mr. Ward has ‘‘weeded out’’ all such 
heads from his later editions until now 
it will be next to impossible to get a 
head recognized in his book that is not 
authentic. A Western American hunter 
who a few years ago had some of his 
*‘gigantic’’ heads conspicuously dis- 
played in Mr. Ward’s book, has suf- 
fered by seeing his heads omitted in the 
later edition. 

While the long, rangy antlers seen on 
many deer are greatly admired, yet | 
must confess a weakness for the wide- 
spread formations in horns that adorn 
so many of our mule and black-tail deer. 
I believe my choice in this respect is 
shared by many other sportsmen—espe- 
cially those of the West—for it seems to 
have asserted itself among many of the 
unscrupulous by their ‘‘sawing’’ their 
heads in order to give them the wider 
appearance. 

For a long time I have cherished a 
desire to publish a symposium on this 
subject—a collection of articles from 
America’s foremost sportsmen. I find 
myself utterly incapable of handling 
this subject in a manner befitting its 
just deserts, for it is one not only of 
engrossing interest to the world over, but 
also a subject worthy of a line of sci- 
entifie criticism for which I do not feel 
qualified. Therefore in this article I 
will merely confine myself to a repro- 
duction of photographs of some very 
large deer horns, together with such 
data as I have received from the owners 
or others regarding their measurements, 
section killed in, ete. 
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Mule deer shot by H. W. 





CUT NO. 1. 


Whiting: 44% inches spread. 








It would hardly be just to omit the 
name of Dr. H. M. Beek of Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., from this story. He has 
rendered me much assistance in eollect- 
ing the photographs, and has himself 
some very large deer heads in his col- 
lection. 

I had 


that certain deer horns had shrunk, own- 


often heard statements made 
ers of such horns having a definite re- 
membrance of the spread wen killed, 
probably twenty years before, but who 


were considerably mollified by measur- 


ing them later and finding a shrinkage 
of from a quarter of an inch to an inch 
in the spread. I had formed in my mind 


some misgivings as to these statements, 
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sometimes believing that the ‘‘shrink- 
age’’ was to be found in errors of meas- 
urement; but now after my experience 
in seeing some of these large heads meas- 
ured, and after hearing the expressions 
of disappointment from sportsmien who 
found a shortage in the spread of their 
favorite deer head after it had hung on 
the wall for many years, I am of the be- 
lief that these horns shrink even more 
pereeptibly than our most liberal esti- 
mates heretofore allowed us to imagine. 
Of course the seasons and different cli- 
mates have also a decidedly noticeable 
effect on horns by causing them to 
shrink or expand. 

I will describe the various heads cov- 
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ered in this article in the order of their 
size—or spread. The first head that I 
will introduce to our readers will, I be- 
lieve, be found to be a world’s record in 
point of spread. It was killed by Mr. H. 
Whiting, F. R. H. S., of Rock Creek, 
B. C., and measures 441% inches, outside 
spread. What pleases me most in con- 
nection with this wide 
spread is the fact that I am able to 
produce an affidavit from Mr. Whiting, 
who is a reputable business man of the 
above place. This affidavit reads as 
follows: 
CANADA~—BRITISH COLUMBIA 
In the Matter of 


exceedingly 


To Wit: 

I, H. W. Whiting, of Rock Creek, in the 
County of Yale, do solemnly declare that the 
following measurements are true and correct 
measurements of head of Mule Deer, shot by 
me in the vicinity of the Kettle River, British 
Columbia, in the year 1910. I also so.emniv 
declare that the head has not been sawn or 
mutilated in any way. Measurements: 


inches, 
inches, 
inches. 
inches, 
inches. 


32% inches 


Points: 25 amount smal! 
ones, 

And I make this solemn declaration con- 
scientiously believing it to be true and know- 
ing that it is of the same force and effect 
as if made under oath, and by virtue of the 
Canada Evidence Art. 

Declared before me at Rock Creek. in the 
Province of British Columbia. 7th dav of 
March, A. D. 1911. . W. FARMER. 
A commissioner for taking affidavits in and 

for the Province of British Columbia, 


Mr. Whiting’s personal letter to us 


large ones, any 


gives some interesting information re- 
We append an ex- 


garding the killing. 
tract: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of Feb- 
ruary 21 re mule deer-head received. I 
measured this head the same day that 
I shot it and now that it is returned 
from the taxidermist’s it is if anything 
a shade smaller in spread. It was 44%, 
inches killed; whether shrinkage was 
due to drying, I cannot say. I instruct- 
ed the taxidermists not to fake it in any- 
way. It is just mounted in the ordinary 
manner. 

This buck was killed on the mountain 
above the Kettle River, B. C. It was 
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shot at a distance of about 175 yards 
with a .30-30 Winchester carbine. It 
only moved a few feet, as the bullet pen- 
etrated the heart. The mountain was sc 
steep that I slipped back on the frozer. 
snow several times before I found that 
the buck was killed. I then eut the head 
off and carried it on my back. It was 
quite bruised on the eactus-like growth 
about the base of antlers by the time the 
valley was reached. I did not think it 
was an extra large head until I was 
crossing the river, when an old hunter, 
Dad Hopper, told me it was the largest 
head he had ever seen. , 

I brought the carcass down the next 
day but did not weigh it, as it was not 
extra heavy. H. WHITING. 
the above letter was received 
from Mr. Whiting, I have received an- 
other from him saying that he has sold 
the head to the Provincial Government 
of British Columbia for $150, a very low 


Since 


figure for so fine a trophy. 

Something like a year ago one of my 
California friends, Mr. E. L. Guthrie, 
-alled my attention to a large mule deer 
head owned in Colorado, at the same 
time sending me a photograph of it to- 
gether with a memorandum of its meas- 
urements. At that time Mr. Guthrie 
thought the horns spread to 44 inches. 
This head is owned by Mr. James H. 
Crawford of Steamboat Springs, Colo., 
and actually measures 41 inches spread 
of horns. Considering the beauty and 
symmetry of the antlers, this is an enor- 
mous spread. Mr. Crawford wrote me 
as follows concerning this head: 

‘*Your letter of the 21st sent to me 
at Steamboat Springs, was forwarded to 
me here (Denver) some time ago. Not 
knowing .the exact spread of the deer 
head in question, I have delayed answer- 
ing till I could get the exact measure- 
ment irom my son in Steamboat. The 
memorandum he sends is as follows: 


‘‘Spread of horns..... 41 in. (strong) 
‘Circumference at head 6 in. 
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CUT NO. 2. 


Mule deer killed by J. H. Crawford; spread, 41 inches. 


‘‘Length of right beam.30 in. 
‘*Length of left beam. .301% in. 
‘‘Length of points.....29 in. 

‘You are at liberty to go or send 
any one, and measure the head and ex- 
amine it as fully as you like. It may 
be of interest to you to know that I per- 
sonally killed the deer, and with a .45- 
ealiber Colt revolver, as that was the 
only gun I had when I got my eyes on 
him, and of course had to kill him.”’ 

After requesting two Steamboat 
Springs sportsmen to eall and measure 
this head, I received the following let- 
ters from them—Mr. Baer being the 
postmaster at that place: 

‘‘T found time this morning to go up 
to the Crawford residence and measure 
the spread of the deer horns as you re- 
quest. I placed the head on the floor 
and against the wall with the farthest 
point on one side, and then taking a 
steel square set it on the floor on the 
other side just so that it would touch 
the farthest point on that side; then 
taking a stick I found the distance from 
the wall to the square, and that meas- 
ured just 4134 inches with the steel 
square. 

‘‘T have seen the head a great many 





times but this is the first 
time I ever took any 
measurements of it. 

“‘T wish to add that 
the two outside points 
are about straight 
across from each other, 
so I think my measure- 
ment is as near as could 
be made. 

**‘CHAS. E. BAER.’’ 


‘‘T measured the 
Crawford head as re- 
quested and find that 
antlers spread 41 inches 


straight across. 
‘A. D. HUNT.”’ 


Mr. Guthrie wrote me 
as follows about it: 


‘‘T may possibly be 
mistaken about the 
spread of 44 inches, but 
I feel safe in saying it will go 42 inches, 
and without any ‘doctoring.’ I have 
seen thousands of heads but this is the 
finest without an exception.’’ 


I present a cut of a large deer head 
(apparently a Columbian _blacktail) 
which was killed by E. C. Herzinger of 
Pendleton, Ore. This head has 22 points 
and its owner claims for it a spread of 
391% inches. I regret to state that al- 
though Mr. Herzinger promised me an 
affidavit as to its measurements. that no 
such paper was received. This is all the 
more to be regretted since I have no 
other verification as to its genuineness 
and its spread. It is a most magnifcent 
head and worthy a place in any record 
collection. 

A typical mule deer head is shown in 
the one killed by Ira E. Taylor of 3869 
Lowell Boulevard, Denver, the spread of 
which is 393g inches. I measured this 
myself in the presence of Jonas Bros, 
the Denver taxidermists, who mounted 
it. It is quite a normal head in general 
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CUT NO. 3. 


Killed by E. C. Herzinger: spread. 39% 


appearance, and on account of the ex- 
ceedingly long tines, it makes an exqui- 
site trophy. The deer bearing these 
antlers was killed by Mr. Taylor during 
the fall of 1910, near De Beque, Colo. 
The next head will be of especial in- 
terest owing to their possession by Dall 
De Weese, the Colorado hunter. I meas- 
ured these horns in the raw state and 
found them to be 3914 inches from tip 
to tip, square across. Being shown as 
they are in their unmounted state, they 
require no certificate as to genuineness. 
My own measurement of these horns was 
witnessed by Mr. C. S. Price, a Denver 
sportsman, who can vouch for the cor- 
rectness of my measurement. Mr. De 
Weese did not himself kill the deer to 
which these horns belonged, the story 
told by him of their history being that 
while camped in the mountains on a 
hunting trip a boy came into his camp 
one evening about dusk carrying the 
head. He had killed the deer a short 
distance from the De Weese camp and 
was lugging his prize home. Immedi- 
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ately De Weese’s eyes 
fell on the horns he ut- 
tered an exclamation of 
surprise and aske1 the 
young man how much 
he would take for the 
head. To the latter’s 
rather disinterested 
‘*dunno,’’ Mr. DeWeese 
offered him $50 spot 
eash. The head fell to 
the ground from the 
young man’s relaxed 
grasp and he shot out a 
hand in the De Weese 
direction for the prof- 
fered coin. It was paid 
to him right there, and 
to this day I presume 
that that youngster doesn’t realize what 
a prize he disposed of. It is probably 
equally certain that the exultation of 
that moment when he received $50 for 
a few hours’ pleasureable hunting will 
never be forgotten by him. 

One of the very best heads in this 
collection is the sixth illustration shown, 


inches. 





CUT NO. 4. 


A typical mule deer: spread. 39% inches 
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The De Weese horns: spread, 39% 


that of Dr. H. M. Beek of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa. It is the more remarkable because 
it is a white-tail, the spread being 3814 
strong. We have received a letter signed 
by J. N. Thompson, of Wilkes, Barre, 
Pa., and Horace P. Beck (a brother of 
the owner), of Newport, R. L., giving 
the measurement as slightly greater than 
381% inches, but a later 
measurement which Dr. 
Beck sent me, vouched 
for by a Mr. Porter, in 
which the doctor con- 
curs, gives the figures as 
381% strong. The horns 
have 38 points, all of 
which cannot be seen in 
the cut. The longest 
tine measures 27 inches 
Regarding this head Dr 
Beck writes me as fol- 
lows: 

*‘Last summer I mea- 
sured this head and it 
went 4034 inches. I 
suppose some people will 
doubt the statement 
when I say that if the 
head is measured next 
summer, after the steam 
heat has been off my 





house for say three 
months, the head will 
again measure 4034 
inches, due to the mois- 
ture it will absorb. Now 
as to the history: I 
bought the head of a 
Mr. A. E. Colburn eight 
years ago in Washing- 


has since moved to Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he 
eonduets a_ taxidermy 
establishment. I had the 
head remounted by the 
late J. W. Critchley, 
taxidermist for the 


inches. Brooklyn Museum. Mr. 


Critchley always said 
that this head was the finest he had ever 
seen. I wish to state that none of the 
pictures I have sent you do the head 
justice.’’ 

Dr. Beck has furnished me with a pho- 
tograph and description of another 
3814-inch head, designated as Cut No. 
7. We have no further verification of 





CUT NO. 6. 


Whitetail owned by Dr. H. M. Beck: 38% inches spread. 


ton, D. C. Mr. Colburn. 
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CUT NO. 7. 


Another of Dr. Beck's trophies: spread 
38% inches. 


spread on these horns further than Dr. 
Beck’s word, but as he is.a sportsman 
of recognized prowess and integrity, I 
feel I am safe in passing on the figures 
he has given me. Probably a letter con- 
cerning this head, from Dr. Beck, which 
accompanied the photograph, will be 
more interesting than any comments I 
could make: 


**I have at last sueceeded in 
getting some sort of photographs 
of the new deer head which [I 
wrote you about. I think it is 
the best deer head that I hav: 
ever seen, with possibly one ex- 
ception. (The exception I refer 
to is owned by a Mr. Kemmerer 
a friend of mine, and I will sen ! 
you a picture of it later). The 
head of which I am sending you 
a photograph under separate 
cover, is a green head, unmount. 
ed, so there can be no possible 
claim of fake. There are twelve 
points in this head ove: a fou: 
long, and ten over 10 inches 
long. The head has 42 points 
not counting the two points 
which were broken off: one of 
these had two prongs. The ex 
treme spread is 3814 inches.’’ 

I am indebted to Dr. W. T. Hornaday 
of the New York Zoological Society for 


a photograph and description of what 


OF 
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is claimed by Dr. Hornaday to be the 
world’s record for length of antler—the 
length of main beam on outside curve 


being 3334 inches—Dr. Hornaday’s 
measurement. The circumference above 
burr is 614 inches; widest outside spread, 
3614 inches; and spread between tips 
of upper tines, 2434 inches—all Dr 
Hornaday’s measurements. This is a 
Colorado mule deer, and was formerly 
owned by Mr. Frank Hart of Doyles- 
town, Pa., but donated by him to the 
National Collection of Heads and Horrs, 
New York Zoological Society, New York 
City. 

A short time before compiling this 
list of large deer heads I was visited in 
my office by a taxidermist named 
ioode, who said he had mounted a very 
large deer head for a Mr. E. A. Heald 
of 1157 Pecos street, Denver. The Den- 
ver papers published profuse articles on 
this head, claiming for it a spread of 





CUT NO. 8. 
The Hart mule deer head: length of main beam, 


33% inches: spread. 36% inches 


41 inches, with 23 points. Myr. Heaid 
secured this deer on Pagoda Creek, 
Routt County, Colo., in the fall of 1910. 
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CUT NO. 9. 


The Heald head: spread claimed. 41 inches. 


It is a mule deer and dressed at 20% 
pounds. Mr. Heald has removed from 
Denver, or I would be able to give the 
exact spread from my own measure- 
ments. I am hoping that his removal is 
only temporary, however, and if so I 
may be able to produce the exact meas- 
urements later. 

The last deer head that I will show 
is the Kemmerer head, referred to in a 
former letter from Dr. Beck. By an 
unaccountable oversight, I took no means 
of corresponding with Mr. Kemmerer 
with a view to ascertaining the exact 
size of these antlers, but I hope should 
this article fall under the notice of Mr. 
Kemmerer, he will send me full, authen- 
ticated particulars for publication. I 
have no doubt, judging from Dr. Beck’s 
description of the head, that it is a very 
large one. Dr. Beck’s letter accom- 
panying the photograph follows: 

‘*Under separate cover, I am sending 
you a picture of the Kemmerer deer 


head about which I have written you 
several times. I consider this the best 
deer head in the world. I want you to 
note particularly the circumference of 
the beam. I don’t know what it meas- 
ures, but I am inclined to think about 
nine inches in circumference. The hea 
has 46 big points. I have counted them 
several times. It seems almost impossi- 
ble to get a good picture of a large deer 
head; the photograph I am sending you 
does not do the head justice in any pos 
sible way. 

‘‘The owner of this head, Mr. Johu 
L. Kemmerer, of New York City, is one 
of the best fellows I have ever met, a 
gentleman and a sportsman, and a mem- 
ber of the Boone and Crockett Club. It 





CUT NO. 10. 
The Kemmerer head. 


is a great pleasure to know that such a 
good head has fallen into the possession 
of such a man as Mr. Kemmerer. He 
did not kill the deer himself. He was 
on a trip through Colorado and from 
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there into the Jackson’s Hole country. 
Some place in the northern part of Colo- 
rado he stopped one day at an old trap- 
per’s cabin. Over the fireplace he saw 
this set of horns. The trapper was an 


old man himself and he said the deer had 
been killed years ago by his father, who 


was one of the early settlers of that part 
of the country. The horns were so re- 
markable that the old man kept them 
and handed them down to his son. Be- 
fore leaving the trapper’s cabin, Mr. 
Kemmerer bought the horns and brought 
them east with him.”’ 


The End of the Trail 


In No Man’s land, where the timber’s thick, 


And the mountains grand; 


Where the herds run wild and the elk are free, 


At the end of the trail— 


Is the land for me. 


Where the eagles whirl, *bove bare, sharp craggs, 
And bob-cats purr on the sunny ledge; 
Where the streams are cold and the trout bounds free 


At the end of the trail— 


Is the land for me. 


MARY FROST. 
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“When the Crimson Gets to Showin’ 
in the Trees.” 


Oh, I ain’t no hand at kickin’ nor complainin’ as they say 
"Bout the neighbors en the country where I live, 

En I guess that Californi in a general sort 0’ way 
Is the finest place that God has ever give 

To us discontented mortals, en I often tell the boys 
That I calculate He can’t be very pleased 

When He hears me say I’m homesick to be back in Illinois 
When the crimson gits to showin’ in the trees. 


Oh, I know a man what’s crippled with rumatics in his bones, 
En whose grizzled hair is turnin’ fast to white, 

Ain’t no right to be a longin’ in these dismal sort 0’ tones 
Fer the crispness of a frosty autumn night. 

But somehow I git to dreamin’ in a most persuadin’ way 
"Bout them red en yeller maples en the breeze 

That’s a playin’ in among ’em all the hazy, lazy day 
When the crimson gits to showin’ in the trees. 


En I git to recolectin’, sorter dreamin’ in my mind, 
En it comes a driftin’ back so mortal. plain— 
I kin see the kindly faces of the folks I left behind, 
En kin hear old ‘‘Zack’’ a tellin’ once again 
Bout the time he took the widder of old Alexander May 
In the rig he stole to devil Johnnie Pease; 
En kin hear old *‘ Bud’’ a laughin’ in his hearty sort 0’ way, 
When the crimson gits to showin’ in the trees. 


I kin see the twilight shadders come a creepin’ over all, 
En the sky just sorter blossom out in stars, 

En the hollow dingle dongle of the cow bell’s mellow call 
Where old ‘‘Brindle’’ is a waitin’ at the bars. 

En I wake myself up sudden, en I says, says I to me, 
Jist es cool and unconcerted as you please, 

‘““Now old man, go git yer satchel fer we’re goin’ back to be 
Where the crimson gits to showin’ in the trees.’’ 


CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 






































ON THE MOOSE TRAIL IN QUEBEC 


CAPTAIN N. B. HARRINGTON 


I had previously arranged for guides, 
provisions, outfit, ete., and on October 
Ist, 1910, Mr. George Salzman and I 
arrived at Hunters’ Point, Quebec, 
where we were greeted by Mr. Albert 
Jones, who informed me that our guides 
and outfit were ready to start upon a 
moment’s notice. After a thorough in- 
spection of our provisions and outfit, 
we decided to sleep at Mr. Jones’ house 
that night, and early on the morning of 
October 2nd we started from Hunters’ 
Point for Nine-Mile Lake, about 40 miles 
away, where we arrived about 5 o’clock 
in the evening of October 3rd. 

We pitched our tent on a point that 
gave us a splendid view of several miles 
of the lake shore, and while the guides 
were putting our camp equipment in 
order, I went for a stroll along the shore 
and discovered a moose walking in the 
water on the opposite side of the lake, 
about a mile from us. As we could not 
determine the sex from where we were. 
we launched our canoe and started to 
investigate. We had only paddled about 
100 yards when the moose took the 
water and swam about 500 yards across 
the lake to a point of land directly ahead 
of us. As we drew nearer we could see 
that the moose carried no horns, so we 
returned to camp and enjoyed a sump- 
tuous supper that Austin, our cook, had 
prepared. 

About dusk, Jimmie, 


our guide, 


thought it was a good evening for eall- 
ing moose, and in a short time we were 
in our places in the canoe, our guides 
paddling noiselessly around the point 
and into Grassy Bay, which was covered 
with a thick growth of grass and lily 





pads. Everything was quiet—the only 
noise being made by the very frequent 
diving of the numerous musk rats that 
we disturbed as we glided through the 
still water. We had traveled about a 
mile into the bay when Jimmy laid 
down his paddle and placing the birch 


bark horn to his lips, gave forth a eall 


that echoed and reverberated around 
the thickly-timbered hills that partly 
surrounded us. We listened until it 


seemed as if something must happen to 


break the stillness, when Jimmie ex- 


»f?? 


claimed, ‘‘An answer! It 
quite dark as Jimmie paddled in the 


was now 


direction from which he believed the an- 
swer had come, and had advaneed about 
500 yards when the moose called again. 
Jimmie now pushed the canoe in towards 
the shore, and I soon heard the moose 
walking in the water apparently quite 
close to us. As the canoe slowly drifted 
the guide placed the horn close to the 
water and sent forth a short call of the 
cow, so low and enticing that the bull 
answered at once. In addition to a con- 
tinuous grunting, we could hear the 
splashing of water, and the complaining 
whine of a cow moose which was en- 
deavoring to dissuade the bull from in- 
vestigating Jimmie’s alluring eall. 
While I sat in the bow of the canoe 
with loaded rifle, listening to the call 
of the moose and the oceasional call of 
a flock of black ducks that were feeding 
close by, every nerve tingling with ex- 
citement, Jimmie pushed the canoe to 
within thirty-five feet of the 
where we grounded upon the muddy 
flats. I could gradually distingush the 
shadow of the trees reflecting upon the 


moose. 
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placid surface of the water; also trace 
the outlines of the shadow of two moose, 
a bull and a cow, both standing broad- 
side to us, their heads turned toward us, 
the bull in the rear. I shall never for- 
get that picture—those two grand mon- 
archs calmly standing there amid the 
darkening shadows trying to make out 
what manner of creature we were that 
sent forth such pleading and plaintive 
ealls of their kind. I was well satisfied 
that the bull carried a large set of horns 
and slowly raised the rifle to my shoul- 
der and was about to press the trigger 
when my guide whispered, ‘‘Don’t 
shoot.’’ He then backed the canoe into 
deep water, and on the return to camp 
he said: ‘‘I am glad you did not shoot, 
captain; they are not alarmed and will 
not leave this neighborhood tonight. We 
will have a try at them early in the 
morning. ’”’ 

I was very tired upon our arrival at 
camp and was soon in bed, dreaming of 
shooting moose and sundry exciting ad- 
ventures. It was about daylight on the 
morning of October 4th when Jimmie 
awakened me, and without our morning 
bath or breakfast, we walked towards 
the eanoe where Mr. Salzman and his 
guide were ready to accompany us. Our 
guides paddled into Grassy Bay and as 
we approached the place where we saw 
the moose on the evening before, Jimmie 
broke the morning stillness by sending 
forth the long-drawn-out call of the bull 
After an interval of about 15 
minutes he repeated the call, and con- 
tinued doing so for about an hour. He 
tried every wile of the caller, imitating 
moose splashing in the water, giving the 
low, close coaxer call of the cow and 
the plaintive whine of the calf moose— 
all without apparent success. 

We then went ashore and examined 


moose. 


the tracks of the moose made the even- 
ing before. After Jimmie had followed 
the tracks for a few moients he re- 
turned to the canoe and paddled about 
100 yards to a small stream that emptied 
into Grassy Bay. We ascended this 
stream for about a mile, when Jimmie 
placed the horn to his lips and sent forth 
the call of a rival bull moose that was 
answered at once. The source of the 
answer came from a hardwood ridge 
about one-half mile from us, and was 
rather indistinct. Jimmie resumed pad- 
dling in the direetion of the hardwood 
ridge, and after a few moments he gave 
the coaxer call and soon after we could 
plainly hear a bull moose crashing 
through the timber as well as the rattling 
of his horns against the white bireh that 
grew in abundance. Our guides now 
forced the canoes to a point of land 
which was covered with a sparse growth 
of alders and cranberry bushes, and 
when among them found we could stand 
erect without being seen by the ap- 
proaching moose, who was coming across 
an opening about 100 yards from us, 
grunting and with head down looking 
apparently straight at us. I held my 
rifle in readiness, and when the moose 
had approached to within 25 yards of 
me, I fired. The bullet entered his 
shoulder from the front, breaking his 
left shoulder, grazing his heart and 
breaking two of his ribs as the ball came 
out on his right side. Upon receiving 
the bullet the moose fell upon his knees 
but was up almost instantly and turned 
broadside to us, when Mr. Salzman 
fired. The bullet entered behind his 
fore shoulder, breaking his back and 
knocking him down to stay. This moose 
earried a small set of antlers, only meas- 
uring 39 inches across the widest spread, 
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with 18 distinct points, and very sym- 
metrical—on the whole a very good head, 
and Mr. Salzman was well pleased with 
his first moose. 

We started for camp and after break- 
fast returned to where the moose lay, 
removed his head and skin, and loaded 
down with an ample supply of fresh 
meat, paddled to camp where the guides 
prepared the trophy for mounting. Dur- 
ing the day we tried the fishing in the 
lake, and were rewarded by catching sev- 
eral pike that averaged about five 
pounds each. About 6 o’clock in the 
evening Jimmie handed me my rifle and 
said, ‘‘Come on, Captain, we will try the 
calling in Moore Lakes.’’ We paddled 
about three miles from camp to Moore 
Lakes, where Jimmie called repeatedly 
without success, and long after dark we 
returned to camp. When we awoke on 
the morning of the 5th the rain was fall- 
ing in torrents, and continued during 
the 6th and 7th. 

Early on the 8th we started for Kelly 
Lake, about two miles from camp, arriv- 
ing there as the was appearing 
above the spruce-covered hills on our 
right. Jimmie ealled and received an 
answer, and we soon heard a bull slowly 
approaching through a dense spruce 
swamp that extended back about one- 
half mile from the Jake... In answer to 
Jimmie’s repeated invitations from the 
horn, the moose came out-on the lake 
shore, ‘and as he did not haye a suffi- 
cient spread of antlers to warrant its 
death, I allowed it to depart in peace. 
We returned to camp and in the after- 
noon the clouds began to form, and rain 
was soon falling, which continued dur- 
ing the night. On the 9th we visited 
the carcass of the moose killed on the 
4th, expecting to find signs of black 
bear. They had not been there, how- 


sun 
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ever, and we paddled up the stream, 
passing through several small lakes, Jim- 
mie calling occasionally without results, 
and returned to camp late in the after- 
noon. ; 

Jimmie decided to take a trip to Sand 
Lake, located in a good moose country, 
about 20 miles from our camp, and early 
on the morning of the 10th we loaded 
our canoe with a small tent and enough 
provisions for a few days and arrived 
at our destination where we pitched our 
tent late in the afternoon. In the even- 
ing Jimmie called from Saud Lake. We 
had been there only a short time when 
the rain that had been threatening all 
the afternoon, drove us to our tent. In 
the afternoon of the 11th the weather 
cleared, and about 4 o’clock we ascended 
a small stream that emptied into Sand 
Lake, and after pushing through a very 
thick growth of alders that grew to the 
water’s edge, we arrived at a large marsh 
called. 
Jimmie’s horn 


where Jimmie The second wail 
from 
deep-throated answering grunt from an 


old bull far up on a distant hardwood 


brought forth a 


ridge. As our position was not an ad- 
vantageous one to shoot a moose from, 
we forced our way through the thick 
alder and reached a dense spruce thicket 
and upon lying down in the soft moss 
that earpeted the ground, ! had a splen- 
did view in the direction from which 
came the answering bull. Jimmie now 
gave the coaxer call, and we could hear 
the moose grunting. I soon caught an 
occasional glimpse of him as he ap- 
proached through the tree trunks. This 
bull was of a tremendous size and ecavr- 
ried an immense spread of antlers. He 
stopped when about 500 yards from us 
and throwing his head into the air, 
slowly turned and was soon lost to us. 
The wind had changed and freshened 
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during the past 15 minutes, and was 
now blowing almost a gale. The moose 
had seented us, and after following his 
tracks for a mile or more, we were cer- 
tain that he was thoroughly alarmed. 
We returned to our canoe and to camp, 
and on the 12th started for our main 
camp where we arrived late in the even- 
ing, seeing nothing of note except two 
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cows and a calf moose feeding in one of 
the several lakes we passed through. 

We hunted for several days from our 
main camp, visiting numerous small 
lakes, calling night and morning, all of 
which proved futile, and on the 19th we 
broke camp and started for Hunters’ 
Point, where we arrived without inci- 
dent on the 21st. 


Hunting Time 


Hunting cime! the wintry winds blow through the withered corn; 
New it is that longing in the heart of us is born 

Just to seek the out-of-doors, with worry far behind, 

Tramping through familiar haunts to see what we can find. 


Even now it seems that we can hear the flight of quail, 
Springing from their covert near the broken fence of rail. 
How it sends a thrill along our hearts to hear the sound 
When we flush a covey on the old-time hunting ground! 


Soon out o’er the frosty fields we’ll hear the old hound bay, 
As he starts a rabbit up, and brings him round our way. 


Hunting time! 


We have the same old yearning now of yore 


Just to take the pleasures of the open air once more! 


GEORGE B. STAFF. 
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HUNTING THE COTTONTAIL IN 


MIDWINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 
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ON THE LOS ANGELES--DENVER 
AUTO ROAD 


MRS. CLARKSON N. GUYER 


In writing of our trip from Los An- 
geles to Denver, it will necessarily be 
a very personal article, as it would hard- 
ly be interesting without introducing 
the characters; so pardon the many al- 
lusions to the different members of the 
family, as I have not the skill to write 
my experience without the names. 

On the evening of August 31st, at 
6 :40, we decided to return to Denver. It 
might be well to state that my husband, 
two daughters (Jeannette and Glenna) 
and [, had been having a nine months’ 
visit in Los Angeles and had had many 
a discussion whether ‘‘to stay’’ or ‘‘not 
to stay.’’ Jeannette had been promised a 
visit to a friend in San Franciseo before 
our return. That evening we packed her 





trunk and the next morning at eight she 
was on her way to San Francisco. That 
day we packed and boxed our trunks and 
shipped them to Denver. Then, packing 
two suitcases and a small satchel with 
many useful and many more useless 
articles, tied them on the trunk rack, 
fried our chicken and started at 5 o’clock 
the next morning. 

Our party consisted of Mr. Walter 
Hotchkiss, a student of Boulder (Colo- 
rado) Universty and a son of one of my 
classmates, Glenna, Doctor and myself. 
Most of the neighbors had risen at that 
unearthly hour to see us off, which 
surely was a convincing argument of 
their best wishes. We started out in 
high glee and had reached the center of 
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SOLEDAD. CALIF.. WHERE THE WIND NEVER CEASES 
‘ TO BLOW. 


the town, when going through the 
Broadway tunnel, we had a blowout. 

We had our fried chicken and other 
dainties at Ventura, in a beautiful grove 
of trees, and you may take my word for 
it, that lunch was good. We reached 
Santa Barbara about three, and not 
wishing to waste too much daylight, 
went on about 25 miles. We stopped at 
a section house for the night, making 
133. miles. The place was called 
T-a-j-i-g-u-a-n. Anyone who weuld like 
to pronounce it may. 

In going down the second pass, which 
was very steep, we met an eight-mule 
wood wagon. There had been two wag- 
ons hitched together and the back one 
had broken off at the foot of the pass. 
Glenna and I decided we would rather 
walk down than pass that wagon on that 
narrow road for it was several thousand 
feet to the bottom of the hill, straight 
down. 

We had five punctures during the 
day, which was a very great annoyance 
to the ‘‘chauffurs’’ and delayed us so 
that we were unable to reach Paso Ro- 
bles that evening as we had intended, 
but were obliged to stop at Templeton 
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for the night, a distance of 
160 miles. We went to 
the Templeton Hotel which 
was a small home place 
kept by a lady and her 
three daughters. 

We left this little village 
at 6:20 the following morn- 
ing and had our breakfast 
at Paso Robles at an Ital- 
ian and French restaurant. 
We were waited on by a 
charming» miss who had a 
broad grin on her face the 
entire time. She could 
hardly bring us our ‘‘stacks 
of wheat’’ for laughter. We have not 
been able to decide yet whether she had 
designs on the ‘‘chauffers,’’ thinking 
there might be a vacant seat, or whether 
she was just generally pleased with the 
whole party. 

The ride that morning was beautiful. 
The road was as smooth as a floor and 
through groves of beautiful trees and 
one felt as though they were having a 
spin through our Denver city park. It 
was called Indian Valley. But the after- 
noon was a decided change. The road 
ran between two mountain ranges and 
the country was as desolate as possible. 
It was the Salina Valley with the Salina 
river, or rather river bed. The river bed 
was a mile wide in many places with hills 
of the finest white seashore sand There 
may have been enough water in the river 
to wet a pocket handkerchief, but I did 
not see any. We stopped at Soledad for 
cur dinner and the proprietor told us 
that the valley was impassable some day 
as stones as large as marbles were blown 
into ones faces. We had no trouble in 
believing him, for the wind was blowing 
a gale at the time and the ground was 
swept clean everywhere. 
































We reached Santa Cruz at 7:30, hun- 
gry, tired and sleepy. After a good 
night’s rest, we went to see the big grove 
of redwood trees, just fourteen miles 
from Santa Cruz. One feels a very 
small atom while standing by one of 
these giants of nature and remembers 
that they were growing when Christ was 
here on earth. What wonderful tales 
could be told had they the gift of speech! 
Just at noon, for a change, we had a 
puncture, and while the gentlemen of 
the party were exercising their muscles 
by. the upward and downward stroke 
belonging to a foot pump, Glenna and I 
sat on the bank, eating apple pie, lick- 
ing the juice from the backs of our 
hands and offering advice to the toilers 
who couldn’t take time to eat pie just 
then. 

We had a beautiful ride over splendid 
roads and reached Oakland at 5:30. 
Here Jeannette met us, making our party 
complete. Tuesday morning was spent 
in supplying the auto with needful re- 
pairs and at 1 p. m. we made three sepa- 
rate and distinct starts in three separate 
directions to get out of the city of Oak- 
land—everyone who directed us having 
a favorite road of his own to Sacramento 
We saw five jackrabbits that afternoon 
and chased one over a mile 
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used by autos, as the entire population 
turned out to watch us and probably 
bet on the chances of our reaching some 


of the summits. We crossed on the rail- 
road ferry at Porta Costa and went on to 
Suisun where we had some supper at 
a Mexican restaurant, making 60 miles 
that afternoon. Here we had a good 
night’s rest, a splendid breakfast the 
next morning, and then started for Sac- 
ramento, reaching there at 1:45. Our 
road lay for miles through a swamp 
which is perfectly impassable in the rainy 
season. ‘The cane and rushes were 
higher than the auto top and the road 
full of gullies and ditches. We made 
very slow time. Just at the edge of the 
swamp we met another party waiting 
for us. There was a perpendicular slope 
directly in front of us with sand one foot 
deep, and this gentleman had been kind 
enough to wait for us and tell us the eas- 
iest way to take the hill, as autos had 
contracted a bad habit of stopping half 
way up. 

After leaving Sacramento, we had 25 
miles of road which was so smooth and 
level that we felt as if we were gliding 
along in an airship. From there on was 
a steady up-hill climb for 75 miles. It 
was a beautiful country, wooded and 





in the auto. We could 
easily have overtaken 
him had the road _ been 
smooth. Our ‘‘chauffers’’ 
tried to make us believe 
they were coyotes. Our 
road led us up some very 
steep hills and we rode 
along the top of a bluff 
for many miles while the 
bay lay below us. It was 
a most beautiful view, but 
evidently a road not much 
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watered by many streams but we were 
very glad to see the lights of Placerville, 
having traveled eight miles of mountain 
roads after dark. Placerville is the first 
town where gold was found in the Sier- 
ras. We passed a man during the after- 
noon who had seven dogs and a fox. He 
was cooking supper for them in a big 
kettle over a camp fire. Mileage for that 
day was 105. 

Next morning it was all aboard for 
Lake Tahoe. We had a hard day’s 
travel, making only 60 miles through the 
sand and arriving just at sunset, at one 
of the most picturesque spots in Ameri- 
ca. The guests at the resort, Lakeside, 
had an enormous bonfire after dark and 
were kind enough to invite us to join 
them. We spent a most delightful even- 
ing playing on the guitar and singing 
and finally strolling down to the lake and 
noting the brilliant effect of the moon- 
light in the water. Our log cabin was 
exactly on the line of California and 
Nevada. 

After leaving Lakeside, we had a very 
stiff climb for about four miles and then 
—well, I wish I had the power to de- 
scribe the view, but I cannot. We coast- 
ed down just 10 miles, one long hill, and 
passed about six wagons with from four 
to six horses. They could stand on one 
foot and wave the other three at us. We 
reached Carson City about noon, where 
it was quite warm. It was a very slow 
town, absolutely nothing doing, as far as 
one could judge. We stopped to buy 
some, gasoline and the young man who 
waited on us was scolding about the 
town and its slowness and wished he 
were out of it. I asked him how many 


people lived there and he said, ‘‘I do 
not know; I have only been here five 
months.’’ We concluded he lived in the 
right place. 


We passed quite a number 
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of Indians on the road and many were 
in Carson City and Reno. They were 
holding their fall festival or pow-wow, 
gathering pine nuts for their winter’s 
use. The United States government has 
set aside a reservation of nut trees for 
their exclusive use. These pine nuts are 
as large again as our pifion nuts but are 
not so rich. We spent that afternoon 
and the following day at Reno having 
our auto put into good repair for the 
desert trip, leaving Sunday morning at 
4. We passed the arena where the big 
fight was held. We went about 20 miles 
to a little place called Wadsworth where 
we had our breakfast at a Japanese res- 
taurant. This little town was surely a 
deserted village, only a few houses be- 
ing occupied. We saw two blue heron 
and later came to the desert. There was 
absolutely nothing that grew or breathed 
for many miles. There were patches of 
alkali here and there which looked like 
snow, and occasionally the remains of 
some animal which had wandered too far 
from food and water. At 5:30 we came 
to Sand Spring, a station where the 
freighters stop for the night and where 
water can be obtained. The man own- 
ing the station has a fine well, the water 
being only slightly salty. There were 
some wonderful formations here. One 
was a mountain of the purest sea short 
sand, clean and white. Sometimes the 
wind shifts the sand so the top changes 
slightly but the mountain stands un- 
changed, just a white hill, and we ask, 
‘*How did it yet there?’’ Within a mile 
is a lake of salt. This solid lake is known 
to be 500 feet in depth and how much 
deeper, no one knows. If a trench of 
any dimensions is dug, within 24 hours 
it is filled solid again with salt. At some 
time in this curious spot, there had been 
a voleanic eruption. One end of the 

















spur of mountains was turned at right 
angles to the main chain. At intervals 
of half a mile or so, there would be 
patches of voleanic rock seattered over 
the ground in exactly the same manner 
as when an article is dropped and 
broken on the fioor, the large pieces re- 
maining where they fell and the smaller 
scattering from the center. It was a 
most interesting spot. Cattle driven 
through here are charged five cents a 
head. At some stations where water has 
to be hauled, the price is 25 cents a head. 
As we were driving a Franklin car, 
we had only to keep in gasoline and car- 
ry a bag for drinking purposes. It 
might be well to state here that we had 
trouble with the roads through Nevada 
There had been several heavy rain 
storms and the two main roads were 
washed out. This made it necessary for 
us to take a round-about road, inquiring 
our way from place to place. It was 
sometimes difficult to know which to 
select, for every man who gave direc- 
tions told us of a different road, and I 
ean truthfully say we got the very worst 
ones in the entire state of Nevada. The 
clearance of an auto is only about a foot 
and as all the roads in this section were 
used by freighters, they were worn into 
deep ruts and we were often perched in 
the center of the road like a chicken on 
a fence. Then there was nothing to do 
but back off, remove the ridge, or get 
around that spot some other way. 
After leaving Sand Springs, we had 
to make Austin, a distance of 110 miles, 
there being no desirable stopping place 
between. It surely was a desert ride. 
We would travel as far as 50 miles with- 
out seeing a human being. We saw six 
bands of wild horses and were much dis- 
appointed in their appearance. They 
were a small broncho, anything but 
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beautiful, but they could run many miles 
without tiring. We had been misdirect- 
ed by some of our well-meaning friends 
and went fully 50 miles out of our way. 
We were anxious to get to Austin as 
college had been in session a week. Well, 
the wind blew and the dust blew, and 
we kept going, and then going, but no 
Austin. At 10 o’clock we decided to 
stop for the night as we were getting 
pretty low on gasoline. So we spent this 
night on the desert. The wind died 
down and the man in the moon peeped 
out at us occasionally as if he wondered 
what we were doing. We had a supper 
of crackers and prunes with a drink of 
water out of our new water bag. You 
couldn’t tell whether the liquid tasted 
like water or canvas. We put up the 
auto curtains, but oh! it was cold. We 
put on all the wraps we had, giggled 
until 1 o’clock, and then tried to sleep. 
Did you ever try sleeping, sitting 
straight up in an auto? When one 
moved, all had to move. It is a great 
experience. Try it some time. At four 
we were so cold we could not even sit 
any longer, so the men hunted up some 
firewood and started a big fire. We grad- 
ually thawed out and I put a can of 
baked beans in the middle of the fire, 
for we were getting a little hungry, hav- 
ing had no hot meal since the morning 
before. 

As soon as it was daylight, Doctor 
started to repair a bad puncture and 
Walter started to find Austin. In the 
dim light we saw a building looking like 
a smelter and thought we could get some 
information there. In about an hour he 
came back with the weleome news that 
the long-sought town was just around 
the hill. Just as that welcome news 
came, our can of beans exploded but we 
did not mind, as we left at once for a 
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stiff climb up a mountain and I can tell 
you that beefsteak breakfast was good. 
Walter left before he could finish his, 
as the little motor would not leave the 
town again for four days. So that was 
the prosaic ending of ‘‘Lost in the Des- 
ert.’’ 

Our party, reduced to four, left Aus- 
tin for a three-mile climb. It was a 
fierce little pass. We three passengers 
walked the entire distance and carried 
rocks to put under the rear wheels. It 
reminded me of our camping experience 
crossing Berthoud pass in Colorado. At 
noon we stopped at a big ranch house 
where the owner gave us all of the milk 
we could drink and gave us a bottle to 
take with us. A bottle of milk, I mean. 
We passed very close to a prairie fire 
and did not spend much time in that vi- 
cinity as we were carrying 10 gallons of 
gasoline. The wind was blowing a gale 
and the dust was terrible. It was im- 
possible to see anything a foot ahead of 
the auto. We would travel a few yards 
and then stop and get an idea of the 
road, and then make a gain of a few 
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more yards. We kept this up until 2 
o’clock when we reached a ranch house, 
stopped and made arrangements to stay 
until morning. Again the thought came, 
‘‘what a desolate place,’’ but it proved 
to be as interesting as the Sand Springs 
Station. There were 150 hot springs 
within one mile—some were boiling, 
others cooler. 

We started at 6 the next morning and 
had a very hard day. The roads were 
in a terrible condition. The ruts were 
so deep that it was impossible to travel 
in the regular track. We finally came 
to a sandy stretch where it seemed as if 
we were up against it for sure. The 
sand was very deep and many gullies 
and washouts made it impossible to leave 
the road. While we were planning on 
the best way to get out of our difficulties, 
a freighter came into sight on another 
road, about a mile way. My husband 
went over to him and tried to get him 
to pull us through this sandy patch 
which was a couple of miles long. He 
said he could not, for he had not the 
time, and that he could not get his horses 














near the auto, if he had. Finally he was 
kind enough to sell us a shovel and left 
us. So we went to work to conquer that 
sandy hill. Jeannette,Glenna and T pulled 
up sage brush and filled the ruts while 
my husband shoveled off the top of the 
road. Fortunately for us, it was a eold 
day and a few drops of rain fell now and 
then. We hardly looked white when we 
reached the top. The sage brush was 
so dusty that every time a piece was 
pulled or lifted from the ground, it 
raised a dust storm. Anyone wishing 
minute particulars on road building can 
get all the information needed from any 
member of the party. Then it rained. 
and rained, and rained. It eame down 
in sheets and buckets full. We ploughed 
through these rutty roads in mud up to 
the hubs. We had been told that we 
eould buy gasoline at a certain place, 
but there was no supply there, and we 
were almost out, not having enough to 
earry us to Carlin. We passed a shack 
by the road and the woman in charge 
had a 5-gallon can which she was as will- 
ing to sell as we were to buy. From 
there we had to make 30 miles to the 
next ranch. When within three miles 
of the place there was a division in the 
road, joining farther along The branch 
road looked so smooth and in so much 
better condition that my husband turned 
into that one, out of the mud. But, sad 
to relate, we had run into a bed of an 
old stream and into the sand we went 
As soon as we dug out one wheel, an- 
other went down, until the bed of the 
auto rested in the sand. We were stuck, 
good and fast. Doctor went to the farm 
house for help while the assistants sat 
and listened to the howling of the coy- 
otes. They were having a concert and 
probably laughing at us. ‘l'wo men with 
a team came and pulled us out into the 
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main road. This was the only time that 
we were obliged to have help on our trip. 
We went on to the ranch which was a 
very fine home, splendidly furnished 
There were no women on the ranch but 
the owner gave us a good supper and 
breakfast, hot biscuit, beefsteak and po- 
tatoes. In the morning we saw them 
shoeing a wild horse. All of their horses 
had been caught from the range. 

From this ranch, the roads were in 
fair condition. We climbed two passes 
and at Carlin saw the railroad for the 
We felt as if 
we had reached civilization once more. 
From here to Elko was mud. We found 
the town of Elko a thriving place. 
Everything was full. There was a new 
gold strike back in the mountains and 
the town was full of prospectors. We 
secured one room with a full sized bed 
and a single bed in the Commercial Ho- 
tel. It was an inside room, with one 
window opening into a clothes press, but 
we were fortunate to get even that shel- 
ter. There were two expert repairers in 
this town and Doctor thought it best to 
secure them and look over the car. They 
spent the morning at the work and took 
off the muffler, saying they were not 
used in Nevada, and would give us that 
extra power for the hills. Well, a 
freight train couldn’t be heard when you 
were near the auto. As Doctor came 
into the street from the hotel yard, a 
horse hitched to a laundry wagon was 
so frightened that he broke off the hitch- 
ing post and ran away, scattering the 
laundry in different directions and in 
the mud all along the street. No one was 
hurt’and the only damage that was done 
was the breaking of a shaft. We left 
town almost immediately and passed 
through four rain storms that afternoon 
and frightened four more teams. About 


first time in many days. 
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THE CALIFORNIA TOURISTS MEET THE DETROIT TOURISTS. 


5 o’elock we met our first auto party. 
This party had started from Detroit and 
were going to Los Angeles. We had a 
nice visit and exchanged maps, they tak- 
ing our California and Nevada maps and 
giving us their Utah map. We spent the 
night at Deeth together, talking over 
roads and exchanging experiences. For 
dinner, we had our choice of mountain 
trout, duck, venison, beefsteak and 
chops. How is that for high living on 
the desert ? 

The next morning we took a picture of 
an old squaw, 115 years old. Most of 
the help in that region is Indian. Our 
ride that day was beautiful beyond de- 
scription. We followed a chain of moun- 
tains called the Ruby mountains. They 
were beautiful. In the afternoon we had 
four rain storms and a slight hail storm 
and finally came to a hill which proved 
our Waterloo. It was so steep, it seemed 
to lean over backward. The gasoline 
would not flow into the engine, and of 
course, under these conditions the en- 
gine refused to run. There was no team 
as far as we could learn, for 25 miles. 
Our trip had taken us longer than we 
had expected it would, on account of the 
heavy roads, and as the two girls were 
getting behind in school, we decided to 





go back to the last section 
house, ship the auto from 
there and finish our trip 
by train. We found the 
section house occupied by 
nine Italians, one, the boss, 
being the only one who 
eould speak or understand 
English. He was delight- 
ed to be of service to us 
and told us we could flag 
the 12:20 train that night 
and get us to Ogden at 6 
next morning. We were a 
great curiosity. The nine men sat 
around the room, backs to the wall, feet 
toward the center and. watched us and 
listened to us. Doctor suggested that 
they did not need to stay with us but 
the boss said they were so delighted to 
see any one come, they just wanted to 
look at us. At 10:30 they retired, all 
but the boss and his nephew, who insist- 
ed upon staying up until we were on 
the train. This boss was a strange char- 
acter. He had evidently learned the 
English language from some profane 
American. He used the word ‘‘ Hell’ in 
every sentence; not as a swear word but 
just mixed it along with the rest of the 
words, and some of his expressions were 
quite comical. He asked Glenna what 
her name was, and when she said ‘‘ Glen- 
na,’’ he said, ‘‘Oh God! What a name!’’ 

Doctor was obliged to remain at the 
section house until he could get a flat 
car to ship the auto to Ogden. So he 
gave me a blank check and two traveling 
checks for our expenses to Denver. 

It might be well to give a few particu- 
lars as to our personal appearance. We 
had shipped our suitcases from Reno to 
Ogden to lighten the load. Doctor was 
clothed in a green suit, not entirely 
green, but of a greenish cast. His shoes 




















had been an ox blood originally but with 
the sand and mud and alkali, had 
changed into a kind of purple. He had 
bought a dinky little straw hat in Los 
Angeles to match this suit. I asked him 
how much it had cost him and he said 
that he thought it was cheap at $2.50. 
My reply was that if he had paid more 
than 25 cents for it, the man must have 
seen him coming. This also was various 
shades of green. Some years ago when 
he weighed 75 pounds less than now, he 
had owned a linen duster. Well, this 
duster was split down the back, first a 
little, and finally the entire length, being 
held together at the collar and lower 
edges. 

My costume consisted of a brown skirt 
which I had shortened to my ankles, a 
short black coat of several seasons ago, 
a hat trimmed with flowers which turned 
color every day and a pair of black ox- 
fords. This particular pair of oxfords 
was several sizes too large and ! thought 
it a good opportunity to wear them out. 
It was, too, for when they filled with 
sand, I could kick them off, shake out 
the sand and put them on again without 
even the trouble of untying the laces. 
Jeannette had a dark blue sailor suit and 
a black hat which had a number of black 
plumes on it. After a few days this hat 
looked like a chicken that had been out 
in the rain all day. Glenna wore an 
old red silk dress and some brown shoes 
and stockings. The shoes cracked across, 
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showing her stockings. The white guimp 
went to pieces rapidly and both sleeves 
split from wrist to shoulder, making it 
necessary to keep them rolled up, so the 
tears would not show. This was the way 
we three women looked when we stepped 
from the train into the depot at Ogden, 
Sunday morning. We had a small hand 
bag and a few more articles in a flour 
sack. I had found a newspaper and a 
yard of string at the section house and 
tied it up as best I could. Our highest 
ambition was to get some breakfast, so 
we went into the dining rocm at the 
depot. 

There were two big washouts on the 
road, and instead of getting into Den- 
ver at 7:30 Monday evening, we pulled 
into the depot at 5 a. m. Tuesday morn- 
ing. We were met by members of the 
family who had spent the night waiting 
for us. Doctor followed us in two days, 
having shipped the auto to Ogden from 
the section house. During that short 
journey some tramps had helped them- 
selves to everything in the auto. They 
very kindly left the wheels and top, so 
we all arrived safely at home after one 
of the most delightful trips that could be 
taken. 

We also arrived: 

Broke, broke, absolutely broke, 

It may seem funny, but it ain’t no joke, 

We spent our cash for motor oil, gasoline 
and smoke, 

B-R-O-K-E spells Broke. 























(Located in a spur of the Coast Range called “Marble Mountains.” 
Siskiyou County, Calif.) 


The Spirit Lake 


Among Hesperian buttes at rest 

When October’s skies are tinged with gold, 
Calm lake, full many a wand’rer’s quest : 
Has been for thee in days of old. 4 


Full many hunters brave and gay 
Have journeyed far to taste of thee, 
And warriors garbed in grand array 
Walked leagues thy magic waves to see. 


For often through midwinter hours 

Thy face is restless, and the land 

ITas dearth of sunshine, birds and flowers. 
And all that makes thy summer grand. 


When springtide pomp comes round again 
The zephyrs hie to kiss thy face; 

And butterflies—a merry train— 

Like spirits dance from place to place. 


Among the timbered peaks sleep on, 
Or wake when storms of winter roar! 
Still changeful as in ages gone— 
The Spirit’s haunt forever more. 


BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. 
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THE ANGLER 


CHARLES BRADFORD 


“Anglers. * * - 


men of mild, and sweet, and peaceful spirits. 


Moses 


and the eonet Amos were both Anglers,’ "Izaak Walton. 


HE Angler represents the 
highest order of fisherman. 

All anglers are fishermen, 
but all fishermen are not 


¢ 


‘* What a man 
| brings home in | 
his heart after | 
fishing is of | 
| more account 





than what he | anglers. 
brings in his | . ‘ . 
| basket, There is the same dis- 


| W. J. LONG. | : ‘i ) 
—————! tinction in the angler and 


the fisherman as there is in the horse- 
man and the jockey, and the yachtsman 
and the sailor. 

As some one has said before, there is 
no commercial side to angling. 

It is a noble, reecreative pastime, in- 
dulged in by those who value the pur- 
suit as much as they value the game. 

The angler never judges his day by 
the size of his creel, while the mere fish- 
erman always does so. It’s quality with 
the angler, quantity with the ordinary 
fisherman. 

There are many kinds of anglers and 
many kinds of angling; so are there 
many kinds of fishermen and many ways 
to go fishing, but, setting aside the sav- 
age who fishes with a spear and the Jap- 
anese who have birds (cormorants) fish 
for them, generally speaking, there are 
but two common forms of fishing and 
three kinds of fishermen. 

The two common forms of fishing are 
represented in fishing with the hook and 
line, and fishing with the net, and the 
three general classes of fishermen are 
represented in the angler, the net fisher- 
man and the hand-line fisher—the an- 
gler, the fisherman and the fisher. 

The angler fishes with gentle tackle— 
appropriate rod, reel, line and hook— 
for the natural pleasure he finds in the 
day and pursuit as well as in the cap- 





ture of the fish; the fisherman crags his 
net for his living, and the fisher plys 
his hand-line for the pure love of slaugh- 
ter, or because he imagines praise in 
fishing is acquired by the biggest basket. 

The net fisherman is not as noble as 
the angler because his present-day pur- 
suit depletes the waters, while the 
angler, though he, too, takes fishes, pro- 
tects and multiplies the finny tribes; 
but this same net fisherman is no worse 
than the ungentle hand-line fisher, who 
brags of his tubful and barrelful, and, 
in the opinion of many wise judges, of 
the two, the fisher is the 
structive. 

Net fishing and the net 
have not always been in contempt. It 
is only in these days of glory in the 
greed for gold that the pursuit has been 
degraded, and, with the fast-multiply- 
ing laws of restriction and man’s awak- 
ening to the necessity of protecting and 
propagating our food fishes, it is quite 
probable that net fishing will be so reg- 
ulated as to command praise in place of 
reproof for the netter. 

There net fishermen and 
market-fish dealers who are foremost in 
the effort to mend the ways and means 
of the trade—highly respected gentle- 
men and honest business men whose 
voices are as loud against destructive 
methods and whose assistance toward 
protection and propagation is as great 
as any anti-netting class in the world. 

Remember ye: 

The Old Testament teaches fishing 
with both seine and line. 

The best of the Apostles—Peter, An- 
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fisherman 


are many 
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drew, James and John—were fishermen. 

And Jesus loved fishermen, and asso- 
ciated with them more than with any 
other class of men. 

‘‘He began to teach by the seaside.’’ 

‘‘He entered into a boat.’’ 

‘‘He was in the stern of the boat, 
asleep.’”’ 

‘His disciples were fishermen. ’’ 

‘‘Tlis best friends were fishermen.’’ 

‘His pulpit was a fishing boat, or the 
shore of a lake.’’ 

‘‘He fed the 
people on fish 
when they were 
hungry,’ 

** He 


ways 





was al- 
the 
cheer 


near 
water to 

and comfort 
those fol- 
lowed it.”’ 

The first 
thentie mention 
of the angler is 
in the book of 
John, B. C. 1520 
(xii, 1 and 2). 

Archimedes 
built a house boat or fallery for Hiero 
of Syracuse which had a fish pond in the 
bow, from which the owner and his guests 
could take live fishes. 

Izaak Walton tells of the angling ex- 
ploits of Mare Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Sir Humphrey Davy declares Tro- 
jan was an angler. Plutarch’s aceount of 
Anthony’s fishing and description of 
the numerous paintings on the walls of 
the houses of Pompeii, and Oppian’s 
book on fishing attest the antiquity of 
the angle. 

Fly-fishing was first mentioned by 
Aelian, who flourished A. D. 225. 
He deseribes a species of trout and 


who 





au- 
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the dressing of an artificial fly. 

In 1496, Wynkyn de Worde, assistant 
to William Caxton, the first printer of 
a book in England, added the printed 
treatise on ‘‘Fysshinge with an Angle”’ 
to the second edition of ‘‘The Book of 
St. Albans’? by Dame Juliana Barnes, 
who is by many writers credited with the 
authorship, but the writer of this treat- 
ise is really unknown. 

Since these days of old the angler and 
angling have been favorite subjects of 
the most famous 
poets, painters 
and philosoph- 
ers, and the 
world’s greatest 
men have been 
proud to be 
numbered 
among the 
eraft. 

Frank Fores- 
ter declared the 
angler ‘‘eould 
not possibly be 
of an unkind, 
ungentle, or un- 
manly nature,’’ 
and years and men have proven this to 
be true. 

Shakespeare, our greatest poet, was an 
angler. ; 

Izaak Walton, one of the world’s most 
religious thinkers, wrote ‘‘The Compleat 
Angler,’’ a single first-edition volume of 
which was sold recently for six thousand 
of dollars! 

Daniel Webster, John James Audu- 
bon, Henry D. Thoreau, Alexander Wil- 
son, Henry William Herbert, and thou- 
sands of other noble men, including 
George Washington, the father of our 
country, gently ‘‘dropped their lines in 
pleasant places,’’ and, and—‘‘go thou 
and do likewise,’’ brother. 




















SOME OF THE AUTHORS COMPANIONS OF THE CHASE. AND TROPHIES 
CAPTURED MOUNTAIN LIONS—ONE UNDER WAGON TONGUE AND THE 





NOTE 


OTHER IN LOWER LEFT HAND CORNER OF CUT. 





TEXAS CAMP-FIRE REMINISCENCES 


MARY ADELAIDE GENTRY 


I have made my bed beside the limpid 
waters of the Concho, when the shim- 
mering rays of the moon shone softly 
through the leaves overhead and the mu- 
sical rhythm of the water iulled me into 


slumberland. I have rolled away the 
stones and laid me down to sleep ’neath 
the sweet-smelling cedars of Edwards 
county ; I have climbed Davis mountains 
and watched the sun go down behind 
the purple hills, and pillowed my head 
in the long sacrahnista and heard the 
dismal howl of the giant lobo break the 
stillness of the night. I have slept on 
the bleak prairie of the great Llano Es- 
tacado, miles from any habitation; I 
have felt that exquisite loneliness that 
comes to one when ‘‘night drops her 
sable curtains down,’’ and naught but 
the far-away bark of the lone coyote 
greets your ear. 

I shall never forget my first camping 








trip. It was twelve years ago I was 
a mere slip of a girl, lean and hollow- 
eyed, fresh from the malarial districts 
of East Texas. My husband and I had 
heeded the admonition of Horace Gree- 
ley, and with a well-equipped camping 
outfit we turned our faces toward the 
setting sun. I had heard tales of the 
wild and woolly West and read stories 
of ranch life. I considered McCulloch 
County the borderland of civilization. 
The hustling town of Brady was then 
but a wide place in the road, and I en- 
tered it with grave forebodings lest there 
should be a gun play. And San Angelo 
with its long row of shacks was no more 
than a country village. But I liked the 
hearty cordiality of her people and I 
lived to learn that my early impressions 
were wholly unfounded. 

It was some six years later when we 
went to Edwards County on a hunt, dur- 
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ing which we hunted wild turkeys on 
the head waters of the Llano river. This 
was a few miles below the famous spring 
where the soldiers from the historic Ft. 
McKavett dipped their canteens in the 
early *60s. It was funny the way the 
turkeys came to me. Every hunter 
knows it is the habit of the wild turkey 
to hide in the low shinnery in the hills 
during the day and return to the tall 
timber in the river bottom_at.night. . It 
was late in the afternoon «when we 
pitched our little tepee near the river 
bank, scarcely speaking in audible tones 
lest we should frighten our prey. My 
husband slipped away to the hills, think- 
ing he would thwart their coming, and 
I sat at the door of our tent reading, 
when my attention was attracted by a 
familiar ‘‘pert, pert,’’ which my trained 
ear recognized instantly. Looking up, I 
saw a big gobbler with glossy plumage 
and 10 of his tribe following in his train. 
I had not taken the precaution to place 
my gun in readiness and almost held my 
breath lest I should frighten them. They 
paused for a moment and watched me 
curiously, and then passed on, evidently 
undisturbed. 

Night came on and we heard the 
‘flap, flap’’ of their wings as they flew 
up to their roosting place. And the fun 
began. We waited till darkness had set- 
tled, and when the pale moon sent its 
shimmering light through the tall trees 
we crept along in the shadow till we 
neared their roosting place, and then 
we crawled cautiously, feeling our way, 
careful to break no underbrush. ‘‘See 
those black objects,’’ said my husband in 
an undertone. ‘‘Select your turkey,’’ 
said he. One, two, three, ‘‘bang’’ went 
our guns in unison, and instantly two 
big turkeys came ker-plunk to the 
ground. The woods fairly echoed with 
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the flapping of their wings as they flew 
to other parts. We laughingly gathered 
our trophies and trudged back to camp. 

Did you ever hunt deer in the hilly 
regions of West Texas? I recall one in- 
cident that occurred in the latter part of 
December, 1908.. We were trudging 
over the rocky hills of Pecos County. 
It was high noon... I was walking rather 
briskly to keep pace with my.husband’s 
long sttides. -He paused abruptly and 
motioned me to do hkewise. My eyes 
followed the direction he pointed to,’a 
thick clump of shinnery, but I could see 
nothing. Quick as a flash, his rifle rang 
out and we rushed thither, and a mon- 
strous buck lay at our feet. We were 
two miles from our horses and the hun- 
gry wolves that infested the region made 
it extremely dangerous to leave our tro- 
phy where it had fallen. After much 
tugging on his part and laughing on 
mine, we landed our venison high on a 
liveoak limb to await our return. 

Among the personnel of our party 
were two theologians and a corpulent 
M. D. One of the former was stilted and 
extremely pious, so much so he preferred 
camping in a cow lot to traveling on 
Sunday. We gave him his preference 
and left him happy in his surroundings, 
while we hied ourselves away to the 
mountains to hunt the elusive javelina 
(Mexican hog). The other theologian, 
who was an ordinary mortal like the 
rest of us, shouldered his gun and laugh- 
ingly followed in our wake. The guide, 
who was a native, looked dubiously at 
me when I expressed my determination 
to accompany them. But my love for 
adventure was keen, and the excitement 
of the chase held a fascination for me. 
The fact that I wore skirts did not baf- 
fle me in the least. 

On reaching the place which the guide 















pointed out as one of their favorite 
haunts, we dismounted and sallied forth, 
heavily armed. With excitement at fe- 
ver heat, we had gone only a short dis- 
tance, when, without a word of warning, 
my husband raised his gun and fired 
and the much-coveted javelina was his. 
We searcely had time to regain our wits 
when the woods round about seemed 
fairly alive with them. They were com- 
ing—coming toward us with gnashing 
teeth, snapping viciously. We held no 
council of war, but made for our ponies 
at a two-forty gait. Once safe in my 
saddle, I looked back—well, I laughed, 
and the fat M. D. has never forgiven me. 
The plucky little grunters were giving 
him the chase of his life and his progress 
was anything but satisfactory under the 
circumstances. In another direction the 
guide, who had dropped his gun, was 
making sprints toward a scrubby live- 
oak, with a herd of grunters bringing up 
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the rear. Leaving the fat M. D. to my 
husband and the theologian, I put spurs 
to my pony and dashed toward him. 
Pausing, | emptied my rifle, hopelessly 
wounding a javelina at every shot. Rid 
ing up to the tree where the guide had 
anchored himself, I looked up mischiev- 
ously and said, ‘‘Is this any place for a 
woman?’’—but his only reply was a 
grin. 

Did you 
night after the chase was over and watch 
the logfire sparkle? And oh, the sup- 
per! I have sat at meals in spacious 
dining halls, resplendent with their sil- 
ver and costly china; I have watched 
beauty and chivalry mingle ‘neath the 
mellow glow of the electric lights; but 
give me an evening by a camp-fire, freed 
of formality; give me my companions 
of the chase and a supper of venison 
stew and frijoles, and paradise could 
not tempt me away. 


ever sit in your camp at 


La Vaquero 


My steed is not encased in gold and steel; 
No banner in my train flies forth today; 
No helmet hides my visage stern from view, 
As I ride o’er the hilltop and away. 
I am a simple cattle ranger, and my dress 
Is fashioned for my needs and heavy wear- 
My hand no signet ring will ever boast 
Nor shall my giant arm a champion’s lance rod bear. 
My steed is swift as yonder gust of wind; 
My banner is my kerchief flaming red, 
My helmet my sombrero, rounded like the moon, 
And perched with rakishness upon my curly head 
My skies are rainbow-hued and crown the world, 
My jousting place the sunlit endless plain, 
My skill the skill of men before the Flood, 
And in my veins there flows the fiery comet’s train 
I fight no fights to prove my cause today, 
I strive not women’s praise to win nor lose. 
But proudly do a man’s full share of toil 
And prouder still bear man’s full share of woes. 
I crave no plaudits of the gathered throng 
No cheering of the passerby who smiles, 
But dwell, a king, amid my well-loved hills 


And go to sleep a hero, free of all men’s guiles. 
PERCY F. MONTGOMERY. 











Shooting Up the Bolt Action Camp 
By Ashley A, Haines. 


[“If it were all done when ’tis done, then 
’t’were well it were done quickly.”—Shakes- 
peare. If it is to be well done when ’tis 
done, and ’t’were well it were done quickly, 
borrow a lever action Winchester, procure 
a box of black powder cartridges and get 
busy.—Haines.] 

In order to make myself clear to those 
who have not followed the discussions that 
have appeared the past few years in the va- 
rious magazines concerning the relative 
merits of the bolt and lever action rifles, as 
well to remind the champions of a lost cause 
of some wrong impressions given, evidently 
without conducting tests to demonstrate 
whether they were handing out reliable in- 
formation or not, and such tests, which these 
writers were undoubtedly in a position to 
carry out, would have clearly set them right 
in the matter, it will be necessary for me to 
carry the reader back into ancient history a 
bit. First, let me say, however, that this ar- 
ticle I am about to write would never have 
been undertaken had it been possible to 
have avoided it. Panned down fine, the sit- 
uation looms up about like this: When the 
statement was made in a past number of 
Outdoor Life that the controversy concern- 
ing the two types of arms would cease with 
the May issue, it was my intention that 
nothing more concerning the matter would 
ever be written by me for publication. I 
have strictly adhered to that resolve. To 
permit this matter to be revived again in 
Outdoor Life, when it was plainly stated 
that such would never be allowed, I trust 
none will attribute to me, nor to any other 
who has championed the lever-action cause 
—we were simply forced to re-enter the 
arena, or failing to appear virtually acknowl- 
edge we had been engaged on the wrong 
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side of a controversy, or hesitated to dem- 
onstrate, by actual competitive tests, the 
reasons for assuming the position we had 
taken. 

As anyone at all familiar with the writ- 
ings of Mr. EB. C. Crossman well knows, he 
had, from his continual attempts to “knock” 
the lever gun in various ways, and particu- 
larly as to its (as claimed by him) slow 
speed of fire, as compared to the bolt gun, 
brought us, the lever action champions, up 
to the point where it was a case of “put up 
or shut up.” Being denied the privilege of 
“shutting up,” we decided to “put up.” I 
said “we.” Perhaps I was wrong, for so far 
as I know no other lever-action man con- 
cerned in the controversy, now reopened to 
the extent of the relative speed of fire of 
the two types, has, by actual trial, made 
any attempt to prove the inaccuracy of the 
statements made by the Los Angeles writer 
besides myself. It’s perfectly true that I 
had been invited to no fishing party, and 
also perfectly true that I might have de- 
clined such invitation with thanks had same 
been tendered me, but it is no less a fact 
that my brother. and [I have been doing a 
bit of “fishing” in waters “whipped” by the 
Los Angeles gentleman and Lieutenant 
Whelen, and anyone interested enough to 
read what follows can decide whether our 
time was entirely devoted to “cutting bait” 
or not. 

I am decidedly opposed to anything of a 
controversial nature, and at all times will do 
my utmost to dodge anything of the kind. I 
dislike the idea of antagonizing anyone, and 
right here desire to state that if Mr. Cross- 
man in future should develop the trait of 
writing big game stories of considerable 
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Ashley A, Haines’ first trial with .45-90 black powder at 10x12-inch target at 45 feet. 


Time, 3 1-5 seconds; group, 5 in. 


length (where big game is prominently con- 
spicuous by its entire absence) while carry- 
ing a bolt gun, without underrating the 
value of a lever one, or write an interesting 
duck shooting experience, also of consider- 
able length, in'which only shotguns are sup- 
posed to figure generally, without tearing to 
pieces the best of our big game lever-action 
rifles; when Mr. Crossman, I say, is ready 
to admit that when shot at targets as spe- 
cified by him and Lieutenant Whelen, and 
under exactly same conditions the lever gun, 
in the hands of men with practically no 
practice for years, and absolutely none for 
the tests reported below, are more rapid 
for the first magazine full than the bolt— 
then I am ready to bury the hatchet. 

In speaking of the bolt gun in this article, 
permit me to say that this will refer to such 
bolt guns as the Krag, Mauser or New 
Springfield. This will exclude the Lee-Rem- 
ington and other bolt guns claimed by some 
as being inferior from a speed-of-fire stand- 
point. To be honestly mistaken is one 
thing; to make statements that cannot 
well be considered other than devoid of 
fact, is another. To contend that one has 
been in the right after having been proven 
in error will hardly elevate one in the eyes 
of those conversant with facts. It will be 
interesting to see what. position the Los 
Angeles gentleman assumes. If acknowl- 





Observe dense smoke between shooter and target. 


edgements suitable for the occasion follow, 
or a silence so loud as to be felt, results, 
then, so far as I am concerned, the hatchet 
goes under ground for keeps. 

Before proceeding further | feel called 
upon to make an explanation. I have been 
accused of incorrectly quoting Lieutenant 
Whelen, though not by him, when I quoted 
him as saying some of the shooters at Camp 
Perry last season had their ‘“‘cheeks cut out.” 
I am ready at any time to make affidavit 
that I never used the word “out” when re- 
ferring to that incident, and that the carbon 
copy, which I hunted up and examined im- 
mediately after reading the article in which 
the word unfortunately appeared, did not 
have the word “out” ih it. I positively do 
not know how the word should have crept 
in. The reason [ did not have it corrected 
in the next issue of Outdoor Life was that 
the statement, as printed, seemed so absurd 
that nearly anyone would at once recognize 
it as an error. 

Now, Gentlemen, I am going to hand you 
a few clippings from Arms and the Man, 
and one from Outdoor Life, and that there 
may be no prospect of either of these writ- 
ers being wrongly quoted, I am attaching 
the clippings to this article that the print- 
ers may have every opportunity of reproduc- 
ing everything bearing on the relative 
speed of the two types verbatim. The first 
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clipping is from Arms and the Man of April 
20, 1911, and reads, in part, as follows: 


A CHALLENGE FOR TIME TRIALS. 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 11, 1911. 

Editor Arms and the Man:—wWwill you please 
print the following extract from the recent 
defence of the lever action gun, by Mr. 
Charles Newton, said defence printed in Out- 
door Life in connection with various eulogies 
of the Model 1895 box magazine rifle for 
cartridges of high concentration, * * #*# 

“It is much quicker and easier to operate 
—as it requires but two movements to load 
and cock where the bolt action requires six, 
and the aim can be held very close to the ob- 
ject of attention during the process.” 

“With the bolt action, after firing the first 
shot and trying to put in the second quickly, 
here is what we do: 

“Let go the grip and grasp the bolt handle, 
turn it up, pull it back, push it forward, turn 
it down, let go and regrasp the grip and 
trigger. Six movements before we are ready 
to press the trigger for the second shot.” 

“With the lever action we relax the grip 
and throw the lever forward with one move- 
ment, and bring the lever back and regrasp 
the grip with the second movement.” 

“These six movements instead of two, every 
time the rifle is fired, are the price we pay 
for the greater ease of operation in the prone 
position. Do you want them at that price? 

“__If he wishes to shoot rapidly and accu- 
rately he should use a lever action.” 

These quotations, repeated several times 
during the article are sufficient to demon- 
strate the overwhelming superiority of the 
lever gun—on paper. Therefore I waste no 
more space trying to quote every paragrapn 
in which the gentleman expressed himself 
thusly. 

Summed up, the bolt gun has six distinct 
motions in its reloading, the lever gun has but 
two. The lever gun can be fired more quick- 
ly and accurately than the bolt gun and can 
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be held nearer the mark while said reloading 
is going on, 

After reading the before mentioned article, 
I assembled my bolt guns, there are two or 
three of them, oiled them up for long storage 
and prepared an advertisement for Arms and 
the Man, offering the whole bunch for sale 
for a song—new or second hand, even rag- 
time accepted. Before mailing this ad. it 
occurred to me that Mr. N. being confessedly 
without hunting experience, might possibly 
be mistaken in this emphatically stated 
opinion. 

After a recent team shoot of the Los Ange- 
les Rifle and Revolver Club against the Bis- 
bee Rifle Club, Mr. W. R. Jackson of the club 
adjourned to the fifty-yard pistol target with 
me, for a little informal trial of the merits 
of the history-making, the reliable, the ac- 
curate, the speedy and the altogether supe- 
rior lever gun against that embodiment of 
everything that is clumsy, the bolt gun, 

Mr. Jackson is a member of this club, shot 
on the indoor team, has hunted for years, al- 
ways using the lever gun, has killed more 
game than Mr. N. presumably has even seen, 
and several years ago with lever gun killed 
a Yacqui Indian in Mexico, during an at- 
tack on the stage coach in which he and 
other travelers were riding. The gun most 
used during these years was the one used 
in this little tryout, a little carbine of the 
1892, .44-40 Winchester persuasion. The gen- 
tleman also owns a .30-30 of the same make, 
also a Savage .303 and owns a bolt gun— 
yet—so he is hardly entirely unacquainted 
with the handling of the lever weapon. 

I had but five cartridges left from the 
day’s shoot, am admittedly and provedly in 
the non-expert class with any gun, and my 
use of the Ross straight-pull has made the 
turn-bolt rifle work unhandily through the 
tendency to pull straight back on the bolt 
instead of the old turn up motion. This is 
not to be interpreted as saying that constant 
practice is necessary for the bolt gun’s ma- 
nipulation, using this Ross is worse than no 
practice through this constant attempt to 





Ashley A. Haines’ second trial with .45- 90 smokeless at 10x12-inch target at 45 feet. 


Time, 4% seconds; group, 


4% inches. 
during the 5-shot firing. 


Note entire absence of smoke. 


xposure made 
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Ashley A. Haines’ second trial’ with .45-99 


Time, 3% seconds, all on target. 


drag ‘the bolt through the familiar motion of 


the Ross handle: 

We.agreed to fire five shots each at the 
pistol target, two feet square, at fifty yards, 
any string. having a single miss in it to 
count as a. complete loss, this to avoid squirt- 
ing lead into non-recording’ and empty void 

The rifles were to be held at the sides of 
the firers until] the command fire, when the 
time commenced. The Winchester was fitted 
with huge ivory jack sight, the Springfield 
with service sights, .which absolutely could 
not be caught in a hurry. The latter rifle 
was in every detail the regular service arm, 
stock and all, 

The .44-40 rifle recoils with an energy of 
about: 6 pounds, the Springfield develops an 
energy. of 15 foot pounds. 

The 1892 Winchester is the fastest of any 
of the lever guns, through the comparativelv 
smooth working of the mechanism and the 
short throw of the lever. The Springfield is 
slower than the Ross by about 25 per cent, 
at a moderate estimate. The Ross, by the 
way, was prudently omitted by the gentle- 
man in his summing up of the disadvantages 
of the bolt gun. 

The shooting was witnessed by several! 
members of this club, among them Mr. E. C. 
Price and Mr. lL. A. Danse, who is an au- 
thority on self-loading arms. 

On the first string honors were even. Due 
to my comparative unfamiliarity with the 
Springfield I failed to pull back the bolt far 
enough to eject the empty shell and snapped 
the rifle on the empty case. The second time 
there was no jam and the rifle was ready 
to reload. This is a common fault with the 
lever gun with long throw. 

Mr. Jackson’s advantage in sights was in 
this string neutralized by his use of black 
powder, which threw off considerable smoke 
and bothered him in spite of the breeze blow- 
ing. He missed the target once, taking six 
seconds for his string, but the string was 
thrown out through the miss. 

On the second round, having secured one 


black- powder at 10x12-inch target at 45 feet. 


more shell, I fired my string in seven sec- 
onds, taking the time with the rifle starting 
from ‘the. “Ready” position. Every. shot 


‘struck the target and all of them would have 


hit the A target at 200 yards. Mr. Jackson 
hit ‘the target with every shot, but took 8% 
seconds to do it, using smokeless powder. 

Mr. Jackson fired a third string, getting it 
off in six and one-half’seconds and scoring 
five hits. I was out of ammunition, so fired 
but the one string all told. Thus in the three 
strings from the lever gun, the time was 6 
seconds, 8% seconds and 6% seconds. One 
miss in first string. Springfield complete 
string in seven seconds, five hits on two-foot 
target at fifty yards. 

Thus in the hands of two comparatively 
inexpert shots, the Springfield won against 
a lever gun having but a third the recoil of 
the service gun, the lever gun having sights 
infinitely superior for such quick work, and 
the mechanism being absolutely the fastest 
of any of the lever rifles. Mr. Jackson’s third 
string was one-half second faster than the 
Springfield, but the bolt gun was not fired 
in the attempt to equal this, therefore the 
third string is hardly to be counted. 

I hereby suggest to and urge upon Mr 
Newton, the enthusiastic lever action advo- 
cate, that he secure a lever action rifle hand 
ling the 1906 cartridge, adjourn to his near- 
est rifle range and fire four strings of five 
shots each at the A target at 100 yards, hav 
ing reputable witnesses, keep his time with 
the stop watch and score his hits. 

When he is ready to make such a test I 
will do likewise at this end, giving any rea- 
sonably amount of assurance, through wit- 
nesses, that the scores were shot and marked 
in a fair manner. I will agree to use the 
service New Springfield, his lever gun not to 
be taken seriously against my Ross, but will 
fire one extra string with the Ross merely 
as a demonstration. 

> ” * . 

In view of the expertness of the gentle- 

man, I hold that he should be able to defeat 
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me with this superlatively excellent, two-mo- 
tion lever gun, in view of the six motions of 
my own, I merely desire to see how badly 
I can be defeated, taking it that I am of the 
ordinary non-expert class. 

This is a challenge to a shooting match, 
admitted. It is not polite; also admitted. I 
am duly ashamed in view of the ultra-cour- 
teous treatment of Mr. Brooks. But still I 
think a number of persons will be interested 
in seeing whether Mr. N. will fish or cut 
bait. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 


The second clipping is from Arms and the 
Man of July 6, 1911, and reads as follows: 


BOLT ACTION RIFLE SPEED POSSI- 
BILITIES. 

Editor Arms and the Man:—Bearing on the 
question of the speed of fire of the bolt ac- 
tion rifle as compared with the lever rifle, 
I hand you herewith a copy of a report of 
tests made by our Lieutenant Townsend 
Whelen with the Krag-Jorgenson rifle June 
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sider the rifle for game shooting alone. The 
time and hits of a lever rifle fired offhand 
under the same conditions would be quite 
valuable as a basis of comparison between a 
rifle for which speed alone can be claimed as 
a point of superiority, and the strong, sim- 
ple, more reliable bolt arm. 

Now cometh the lever action champion— 
maybe. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 


Test for Rapidity of Fire With Bolt Action 
Rifle. 

U. S. magazine rifle, caliber, .30, model, 

1898. Shot by Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, 

U. S. A., at Fort Jay, N. Y., June 17th, 1911. 


Conditions. 

Scores fired in series of five shots. Time 
limit taken from the report of the first shot 
until the report of the fifth shot. Target, a 
board 12 inches high by 10 inches wide, 
placed 15 paces from the marksman. 


Prone. 


First Score: Time, 5% seconds, All shots 





Ashley A. Haines’ second trial with black powder, 44-40 Winchester at 2x2-ft. target at 


50 yards. Time, 4% seconds; group, 7 inches 


17th. The tests are certified to by Lieu- 
tenant Rudolph of Lieutenant Whelen’s regi- 
ment, They are also made in a climate 
where strict accuracy of speech may be looked 
for at all times—that of New York State. 

The shooting offhand, while very fast, is 
not as surprising as that done in the prone 
position. Five shots in 5% seconds is faster 
than most of vs have ever seen a rifle fired 
and when it is taken into consideration that 
all the shots struck a five-inch circle at 45 
feet the fact of the lieutenant’s ability with 
the rifle is borne in upon us. 

Setting aside all personal tendency in these 
bolt and lever controversies, it strikes the 
writer that a comparison of the work of a 
lever rifle handling this .30-40 cartridge with 
the shooting of Lieutenant Whelen would be 
most interesting to all of us. Prone, of 
course, the lever gun is not in it, nor are we 
particularly interested in this when we con- 


in center of target. 


hit in a 5-inch circle’in the center of the 
board. 

Second Score: Time, 5 seconds, Four shots 
in a 38-inch circle in the center of the board, 
the fifth shot striking 5 inches from the 
center of the 3-inch group. 


Standing. 


First Score: Time, 5% seconds. All shots 
hit in a 5-inch circle in. the eenter of the 
board. 

Second Score: Time, All the 
shots struck the board. 

I was considerably out of practice at this 
kind of fire. I had done none of it for 21 
months; that is, no rapid fire of any kind 
with any rifle for that period. 

Had the time been taken from the word of 
command, and the rifle held at a ready until 
the command “Fire!” the time would have 
been not more than half a second greater. 


5 seconds, 
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The above twenty shots were all that were 
red. WNSEND -WHELEN, 
First Lieutenant, 29th Infantry. 
Fort Jay, N. Y., June 17, 1911. 

I certify that the above scores were fired 
in my presence on this day, that I kept the 
time during the test, and that the results 
were as stated above. J. W. RUDOLPH. 

Second Lieutenant 29th Infantry. 


The following extract is from an article 
by Lieutenant Townsend Whelen in March, 
1911, Outdoor Life: 


Now let us consider this speed question. 
Mr. Haines has here simply misunderstood 
the whole discussion in this respect. No one 
that I know of has claimed that a bolt action 
using a .22 cartridge could be shot as fast 
as a lever action using the same ammunition 
or anything like as fast. Nor has anyone 
claimed that a bolt action .30-30 can be shot 
as fast as a lever action .30-30. Such state- 
ments would be absurd to those who know. 
Nor have I ever claimed that a bvit action 
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expert with a bolt action takes just about 
half a second to function it, but he is pinched 
for time to do it during that half second of 
disturbed equilibrium. The .30-30 lever ac- 
tion is the faster in accurately aimed fire. 
Now we come to where the difference in 
rapidity of aimed fire in the two actions 
ceases to exist. Take the Winchester model 
1886, .45-70-500 smokeless, recoil 15.22 foot 
pounds, and the New Springfield model 1903 
cartridge, recoil 16.13 foot pounds, or the 
Mauser 8 mm., recoil about the same. The 
recoil of all these rifles is about the same, 
and it will require one as long to get his 
equilibrium, to regain his balance and steady 
down after firing a shot from one as from 
the other. In this case, the average time 
required will probably be a little over a 
second. During that second, while one can- 
not aim, the action can still be worked. 
While the recoil pushes one back, and one 
regains his balance and steadiness and gets 
his eye again into the line of sights there is 
plenty of time to work either action. At the 
end of the second both guns are loaded, both 
ready to fire as soon as aim can be caught 
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Only trial made by Jay M. Haines at 50-yard 2x2-ft. target with 45x90, black powder. 


Time, 5% seconds. 


can be shot as fast as a lever action. In 
fact, I have admitted that the lever action 
is the faster, But there is a great difference 
between rapidity of fire and rapidity of care- 
fully aimed fire. One is worth nothing ex- 
cept as an exhibition, while the other is a 
desideratum in a rifle action. One can fire 
a rifle as rapidly as he can work the action. 
One can deliver accurately aimed fire as rap- 
idly as he can work the action, catch the aim 
and pull the trigger without jerk. One can 
catch the aim as rapidly as he can recover 
his equilibrium disturbed by the _ recoil. 
Hence the greater the recoil the slower the 
rate of accurately aimed fire. 

Now, a .22 caliber does not disturb the 
equilibrium and such a rifle can deliver ac- 
curately aimed fire nearly as rapidly as the 
action can be worked, Here the rapidity of 
the action comes in and the lever action 
is very much faster. Let us jump up now 
to the .30-30 cartridge. Say it takes half a 
second to recover equilibrium from its recoil 
which is approximately about right. During 
that half second of recovery the lever ac- 
tion can easily be worked by an expert. An 


and trigger pulled. Here the lever is no 
faster than the bolt, the bolt no faster than 
the lever. With heavily charged cartridges 
one action has no advantage over the other 
as far as the rapidity of accurately aimed 
fire is concerned. 

The good old .30-40 cartridge seems to be 
just about where the lever action loses its 
advantage in this respect. I have three 
sporting .30-40 rifles—a Winchester, modei 
95, a Krag and a New Springfield. (The 
Springfield takes the 1903 cartridge, but I 
load it to give exactly the same results as 
the .30-40). In my hands the Krag is the 
fastest, followed by the Winchester, with the 
Springfield last. 

The following is an extract from a news 
item in “The Salmon Arm Observer,” pub- 
lished at Salmon Arm, B. C., Aug. 11, 1911: 

During the past few months there has been 
considerable controversy over the relative 
merit of bolt and lever action guns as re- 
gards speed. To satisfy himself Mr. Haines. 
who is something of a shot himself, made a 
few trials in the presence of six witnesses ali 

















All 10x12-inch targets shown; 
45-ft, stunt with .33 Winchester. 
.33 targets. 


known to us, the time being taken with a 
stop watch, with the following result, the 
particulars being furnished on request. 


As there was one slight error contained in 
the item referred to above, which I am hav- 
ing corrected in the next issue, and as it 
would be but a repetition of a part of what 
is to follow, I am not using the item entire. 

After reading the first clipping from Arms 
and the Man all interested cannot fail to 
fully understand, from what Mr. Newton has 
said, exactly what one has to do to load and 
fire a bolt gun. Also from same source the 
requirements connected with lever action 
rifle manipulation. Also from this clipping 
we can but infer that to place 5 shots in 
the 2 foot target at 50 yards in seven 
seconds is considered at least pretty speedy 
for a bolt gun and evidently accurate 
enough, time considered. In addition to all 
this we are led to believe that 5 shots on 
the two-foot target in 8% and 6% seconds, 
all above shooting from the word “Fire!” 


guns held at the sides until the word is 


2x2 ft. target in center is Mr. Haines’’2 1-5-second, 
The camera fails to show one bullet mark in’one of Jay’s 


This bullet cut one-half its width in edge of target. 





6-shot 


given, when time commences, is pretty fast, 


marvelously fast, | presume Mr. Crossman 
thinks, for the lever action—one with very 
light recoil and that is the easiest -working 
of all the lever guns. From this clipping 
we also gather that there -were witnesses 
present which is of greatest importance 
when relating any superlatively remarkable 
shooting stunts, for without these witnesses 
up the sleeve of the Los Angeles writer 
ready to flash on us at the slightest provo- 
cation we should have been inclined to have 
branded his statements as erroneous, to say 
the least. Five shots from a lever gun in 
6 seconds—impossible! Still there were 
witnesses whose testimony is - incontrover- 
tible. We'll believe anything as regards 
speed from the bolt action, even the 5-shot, 
7-second stunt, but the lever action! 6 
seconds for 5 shots! well, without the wit- 
nesses we’d— 


From the second clipping we see the bolt 
action speeded up a bit, and, in the hands 
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of the famous rifleman, Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen, the time, commencing from the 
first shot, is brought down to 5% and 5 
seconds. The shots are all on the 10x12 
inch target at 15 paces—whether 371% feet, 
as would be the case if we count 30 inches 
to the pace as is customary in military par- 
lance, I believe, or 45 feet as Mr. Cross- 
man says, we are not altogether certain, 
while one of the 5-shot strings for each 
test—prone and standing—all five shots 
were grouped in a five-inch circle in center 
of target. From this clipping we also are 
enlightened as follows: “Five shots in 5% 
seconds is faster than most of us have ever 
seen a rifle fired and when it is taken into 
consideration that all the shots struck a 
five-inch circle at 45 feet the fact of the 
lieutenant’s ability wih the rifle is borne in 
upon us.” It strikes me that the article is 
incomplete in at least one respect in that 
the writer failed to state just how nearly 
the lieutenant would have come to preserv- 
ing—possibly reducing—his five-inch group 
and cutting his 5%4-second time in the mid- 
dle, had he devoted 1-100 as much time to 


Reading from left to right: 
bridge, Mr. Butchart, Mr. Hicks. 
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Ashley A. Haines, W. J. McLean, J. M. Haines, Mr 
Photo taken just after Ashley Haines’ last shoot. 
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learning the lever rifle that he has to the 
bolt. We also learn that from the prone po- 
sition the “lever gun is not in it,’ ‘ete. All 
have believed this, just as they have many 
another statement handed out by those who 
had, evidently, either conducted no tests to 
determine the point, or who had little re- 
gard to the accuracy with which the infor- 
mation was fired. Mr. Crossman’s com- 
munication ends thus: “Now cometh the 
lever action champion—maybe.” But of this 
more farther on. Heading Lieut. Whelen’s 
report we find the following, “Tests for 
Rapidity of Fire with Bolt Action Rifle.” 
While I desire to firmly impress upon Mr. 
Crossman’s mind that [ may be wrong, |! 
imagine that these tests were conducted by 
Lieut. Whelen at his suggestion, and also, 
that whatever opinion the lieutenant may 
now hold, he evidently considered the re- 
sults then obtained so satisfactory as to per- 
mit of their being printed in Arms and the 
Man. In any case the tests were made to 
determine the speed possibilities of the bolt 
gun, by Lieut. Whelen, than which there is 
probably but few his equal at rapid fire with 
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the bolt action rifle, and that the results 
were so satisfactory to Mr. Crossman that 
he commented on same most enthusiastical- 
ly, winding up with what none could un- 
derstand as meaning anything but a chal- 
lenge to the champions of the lever action 
rifle, preceded with the statement that a 
comparison of the work of a lever action 
rifle handling the .30-40 cartridge with the 
shooting of Lieut. Whelen would be “most 
interesting to all of us.” Whether such com- 
parison would be interesting to “all of us” 
or not is doubtful; that it would be inter- 
esting to some of us is certain. Read on. 

The reader is now requested to turn back 
and read the extract from the lieutenant’s 
article clipped from Outdoor Life and pre- 
viously referred to. For one I am more 
than pleased that the lieutenant wrote this 
and for several reasons. From this, and 
also from what Mr. Crossman has written, 
we learn that it would not be a fair propo- 
sition to enter the bolt guns with excessive 
recoil against the lever action repeaters hav- 
ing far less recoil, such guns as the .44-40 
and .22 calibers, not being eligible for such 
competitive speed trials. 

Nothing was said as to whether lever ac- 
tion rifles giving more recoil than the bolt 
actions, and said lever action rifies using 
black powder should be barred or not, 
though I have kept well in mind the in- 
junction against stacking up against the 
bolt guns lever guns having less recoil than 
the bolt guns they were shot against. F'rrom 
the lieutenant’s article we also learn a great 
deal about “disturbed equilibrium,” and the 
important factor it is when trying to pull 
off rapid fire stunts. We learn all about the 
lever actions that are faster than the bolt 
guns, the lever actions that are the equal in 
speed of accurately aimed fire of the bolt 
guns, as well as having accurately defined 
the line where the difference in speed of 
fire between the two types, due to the dif- 
ference in recoil, cases to exist, not to men- 
tion the interesting bit of information ten- 
dered us that “With heavily charged cart- 
ridges one action has no advantage over the 
other as far as the rapidity of accurately 
aimed fire is concerned.” While there is a 
great deal of interesting and instructive (7) 
matter wrapped up in the brief extract I 
have referred to, there is nothing so inter- 
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esting to me as the statement that in the 
lieutenant’s hands the Krag is the fastest, 
Winchester second with the Springfield last. 
From this it will be seen that the lieu- 
tenant’s tests for speed with the bolt action 
were made with the bolt action that he had 
found the fastest at accurately aimed fire. 
And those words—“accurately aimed fire” 
leads me to inquire, ‘““What constitutes ac- 
curately aimed fire?” From the fact that 
Mr. Crossman and his opponent at Los 
Angeles deigned to face a 2x2 foot target at 
50 yards to decide which of the two. guns 
they were shooting could get its five shots 
into the target in the least possible time, 
and also as the lieutenant has stated that 
rapidity of fire is worthless unless accom- 
panied with accuracy, and keeping in mind 
at all times that the lieutenant in his tests 
for speed of fire of bolt action rifle used a 
target 10x12 inches at a distance of 15 
paces (37% or 45 feet, which?) we are led 
to believe that to keep all the five shots on 
the targets at the distances mentioned, in 
the least possible time, and under the exact 
conditions shot under by Mr. Crossman, Mr. 
Jackson and Lieutenant Whelen must con- 
stitute “accurately aimed fire.” Any 5-shot 
string in which shots miss the target, or any 
string in which the shooter for any reason 
fais to fire his five shots not to count. 

When I first read the lieutenant’s article 
from which I have quoted, I must confess 
that the argument looked plausible. I had 
never made any tests to determine the 
speed question, and presuming that the 
lieutenant had, I naturally inferred that I 
might have assumed a wrong position, and 
particularly when we reached that fatal 
dead line where the difference in accurately 
aimed fire of the two types ceased (7?) to 
exist. 

Permit me to call the reader’s attention 
to just one more of the misleading state- 
ments made by Lieutenant Whelen in the 
Outdoor Life article. Remember; I do not say 
it was calculated as being such by its author. 
I merely say it is misleading simply because 
I think I shall be able to prove, and quite 
conclusively before I have finished, that the 
statement was misleading, not only to those 
with little shooting experience, but mislead- 
ing to many who had been more or less 
familiar with fire arms and their use for 
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years. Speaking of rifles having a free re- 
coil around 15 and 16-foot pounds he says: 
“The recoil of all these rifles is about the 
same, and it will require one as long to get 
his equilibrium, to regain his balance and 
steady down after firing a shot from one as 
from the other. In this case the average 
time will probably be a little over a second. 
During that second, while one cannot aim, 
the action can still be worked. While the 
recoil pushes one back, and one regains his 
balance and steadiness and gets his eye 
again in line of sights there is plenty of 
time to work either action. At the end of 
the second both guns are loaded, both ready 
to fire as soon as aim can be caught and 
trigger pulled. Here the lever is no faster 
than the bolt, the bolt no faster than the 
lever. With heavily charged cartridges one 
action has no advantage over the other as 
far as rapidity of accurately-aimed fire is 
concerned.” Presuming, and [ presume we 
have ample reasons for so presuming, that 
accurately-aimed fire consists in one’s abil- 
ity to keep all his shots on a 10x12 inch 
target at 15 paces in from 5% to 5 seconds 
with rifles having the approximate recoil of 
the Krag, which is about 111% foot pounds, 
I imagine that if one should get a five-inch 
group on this target with a lever action 
rifle in 3 1-5 seconds, and this with black 
powder cartridges giving 16%4 foot pounds 
recoil, and at the very first trial, there is 
reason for us to believe that there was a 
possibility of the lieutenant’s being mis- 
taken. (Right here let me say that any- 
thing I may have written above, or that may 
follow, has been, and will be, with the 
very friendliest feeling towards Lieutenant 
Whelen. We cannot agree on this speed 
question, and now that the Los Angeles gen- 
tleman has practically forced me to do so, 
I shall attempt to prove that, not only has 
Lieutenant Whelen, in spite of his vast ex- 
perience, made erroneous statements, but 
that Mr. Crossman has been blazing a wide- 
gauge trail which many, unfortunately, have 
followed to its terminus—Errorville.) 

If it requires a second, or as Lieutenant 
Whelen says, “probably a little over a sec- 
ond,” between shots, due to the “disturbed 
equilibrium,” how are we to account for 
the five shots from a black powder lever 
gun, mentioned above, made in 3 1-5 sec- 
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onds? Where was the “probably a little 
over a second” between shots worked in? 
The fact of the matter is, gentlemen, judg- 
ing from some interesting tests recently 
conducted, this recoil-equilibrium-disturbing- 
element, which has been introduced into 
this discussion, has not one-half the bearing 
on the matter many have supposed. Read 
on and judge for yourselves. 

As I have intimated, I had hoped never 
to feel called upon to write anything more 
along controversal lines, but for reasons 
that the reader will clearly see, it seemed to 
devolve on me, not as a champion shot, but 
as a champion of the lever action rifles, to 
engage in a bit of powder burning for the 
edification of “the most of us” who had 
never seen a rifle fired faster than five 
shots in 51%4 seconds. AS nearly as can be 
judged from Mr. Crossman’s article, and the 
explanation that accompanies Lieutenant 
Whelen’s report, it would seem that they 
were not in the best of form for making 
the tests; the results, however, which evi- 
dently were thought good enough to parade 
before a reading public, being held up to 
the view of the lever action champions, with 
the statement—a dare, if you will—‘Now 
cometh the lever action champion—maybe.” 
I had waited in vain for such champion to 
come forth and shoot up the bolt action 
camp. Failing to appear, J decided to come 
along, regardless of results, and bring my 
brother Jay with me. Behold us as we, with 
moss on our backs, hayseed in our hair and 
heads crammed full of gun lore gained from 
the perusal of a Winchester catalogue, ob- 
tainable for the expenditure of a 2-cent 
stamp, standing before you! Now if you 
will listen attentively, I will relate, as best 
I can, a bit of shooting we have been doing 
something like a dozen miles from the toot 
of a locomotive, and but a short two whoops 
and a yell from Obscurity Holler. Although 
the speed developed was not the best that 
the guns we-shot were undoubtedly capable 
of showing in expert hands, still, by com- 
parison with that of Lieutenant Whelen’s and 
Mr. Crossman’s it seemed nat altogether 
slow. Having no sun dial, no hour glass. 
nor yet a Grandfather’s clock convenient 
with which to accurately catch the time for 
each of the five shots fired, we had to fall 
back on the stop watch expressly procured 
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for the occasion. Not happening to have 
guns of the prescribed kicking propensities 
with which to shoot up the bolt camp prop- 
erly, it was necessary to borrow some for 
the occasion. The guns that were finally 
rounded up, and which we believe would be 
accepted as eligible for the undertaking, 
are accurately described as follows: .45-90 
Winchester carbine shot gun butt, owner A. 
E. Tweeddale; receiver sight, and small 
bead Sheard front. .33 Winchester, belong- 
ing to my brother Jay; receiver sight, small 
bead Sheard front, rifle butt stock. In 
shooting these guns in the instances men- 
tioned hereafter, the receiver sights were 
elevated to their highest points and locked 
there, the shooting being done with regular 
open sights. Jay’s .33 had a folding Lyman 
sight on barrel which he never used ex- 
cept in shooting described below, while the 
blank-piece in the .45-90 barrel slot was re- 
moved and fitted with regular carbine sight 
for the occasion. .44-40 Winchester, ’92 
Model, rifle butt, open sights, front one a 
Sheard which had been worked down very 
fine; owner, Fred Wall. All the above were 
regular stock Winchesters, excepting the 
sights and the fact that the .45-90 had shot 
gun butt stock instead of the carbine butt. 
A rifle butt would have suited us better, but 
we had no choice in the matter and took 
things as we found them. .30-40, ’95 Model 
Winchester, regular factory sights, rifle 
butt. This gun belonged to T. E. Taylor. 
From its appearance I imagine it must have 
seen service from the time of the Crusades. 
Due to its condition, the lever opened at 
times with difficulty, hence the firing of 
but one 5-shot string. There were no jams 
with any of the guns. 

So much for the guns. The cartridges 
for the .44 were regular smokeless and 
black factory ones. For the .83 Winchester 
full charge H. P. For the _ .30-40, four 
Kynoch and one Winchester H. P. For the 
.45-90, regular factory black powder, and 
low pressure factory smokeless. 

Now for our experience and practice for 
the tests where we were to try out these 
guns for speed at accurately-aimed fire, as 
we understood it from Lieutenant Whelen 
and Mr. Crossman. AS a boy, Jay had re- 
ceived some advice and instructions from 
the writer as to the way he thought the 
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correct method of manipulating the lever to 
a Winchester, but since Jay, “arising as one 
man,” and going and getting married some- 
thing over five years ago, it is doubtful if he 
has fired, from all rifles altogether, to exceed 
300 shots. Ail most intimately acquainted 
with him are agreed as to this. The fact 
is that Jay has applied himself: pretty con- 
stantly to things about the ranch since find- 
ing a permanent anchorage, and just at 
present is far more interested in twins, re- 
cent arrivals at his domicile, than in all the 
guns and gun controversies that have been 
hatched the past 500 years. So little in- 
terest did he take in the relative speed of 
the two types—the bolt and lever—that it 
was with considerable difficulty I could per- 
suade him to “mix” in the matter at all. 
To him, as to me, it seemed just as sensible 
to contend that one man could make six 
motions while another, his physical equal, 
was making two, as that the bolt gun could 
be made to show the same speed as the 
lever action. 

Now for my shooting history. Surely a 
man that has been guilty of writing for 
Outdoor Life must have nothing else to do 
but keep his guns at red heat from constant 
practice. Twenty-six years ago the first 
Winchester I ever shot fell into my hands. 
Although not overly brilliant, I decided from 
the first that the loop to that lever was 
evidently formed as it was for purposes be- 
sides that of being ornamental. In fact I 
decided from the first that the proper way 
to grip the wrist of the stock was by plac- 
ing the three fingers of the’ right hand 
through the loop of the lever, and although 
there has never been, in all my career, an 
expert shot ‘towering above me from whose 
lips I could absorb wisdom as [I crouched 
abjectly at his feet, I figured it out for my- 
self that to load the gun readily, easily, and 
with lightning-like swiftness, the lever 
should be worked from the shoulder, and 
from the shoulder only, and that none of 
the slow, jerky, hitchy, hesitating, bumpity- 
bump stuttering sort of motions would get 
the speed out of its symmetrical frame the 
inventor incorporated into its well known 
(by some) but not half appreciated (by 
others) system. I also early discovered that 
when manipulating the lever, the shooter’s 
face and the gun stock against which it was 

















pressed, should never change their relative 
positions, assumed when firing, and that the 
very instant the trigger was pressed the 
lever should be thrown forward and drawn 
to the rear with a swiftness that would baf- 
fle the eye to follow. Also that if the rifle 
butt was kept pressed firmly to the shoulder 
by the backward pull of left hand on the 
fore-end, that there was absolutely no pros- 
pect of butt plate slipping while lever was 
being worked and throwing the gun out of 
line of sight to any great extent for the suc- 
ceeding shot, even though the recoil given 
by the gun might be excessive. ! also de- 
cided that in rapid fire with a lever action 
Winchester, in addition to getting in my 
work with the lever, the very second the 
gun was discharged, that the gun should 
never be lowered, even slightly, to see the 
result of the previous shot, for that could 
easily be noted. with the eye at the sights, 
and while one might not require another 
shot at game it was a good practice to re- 
load instantly, as quick as one’s ability 
would enable him, and be prepared for an- 
other shot should it be required. In writing 
in this strain let me say this: Make the 
first shot count if possible, but if you want 
to get the best out of the lever gun, or any 
other, don’t fail to make it a practice to 
get that next cartridge in the chamber with 
the greatest speed possible. I hardly know 
why I am handing out this advice; I’m not 
an expert; never was and never expect to 
be. Wouldn’t know how to conduct my- 
self if I was. But my history—shooting 
history—which would enable me to think 
of attempting shooting up the bolt action 
camp! With the “slower than molasses” 
lever guns [I used to occasionally take a 
“shy” at a jumping jack rabbit, a twisting, 
squirming, chicken-stealing coyote, as he, in 
his corkscrew flight, made dust across the 
prairie. Sometimes these animals would 
come to a dead stop after turning a few 
final summersaults, and occasionally a blue 
grouse, a duck or prairie chicken, would de- 
cide to rain down from a clear sky when my 
rifle cracked. If the first summons were 
unheeded, and the game was in reasonable 
distance, a second, a third, and sometimes 
a full magazine would be emptied, not al- 
ways with the most satisfactory results. 
Occasionally I would get interested in Mr. 
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Thomas’ tin can hunting, and while I never 
became half as expert in bagging that specie 
of game as [| feel certain he has, the bul- 
lets would find a passage through one oc- 
casionally—just enough to make that sort 
of hunting interesting. The deadest I ever 
killed any single can with a lever Win- 
chester was when it would persist in stay- 
ing in the air long enough to require three 
bullets through its vitals, and although the 
fact may strike one as remarkable, I never 
have yet scarred up a tin can that would 
not come down, whether hit or missed, long 
before it could be shot up that badly by 
any bolt gun! 

Ten years ago, as nearly as I can re 
member, I flushed a covey of tin cans, and 
though I fired about 40 shots I never suc- 
ceeded in killing any one of them at a 
single flight more than three times. Three 
years ago I shot about 30 shots at another 
flock, but somehow, while I could easily get 
off the three shots at a single can, before it 
would fall ready for the frying pan, the 
closest examination failed to show more 
than two bullet holes. This spring [| fired 
another 30 shots, with the same results. 
Evidently, to be a successful tin can hunter 
one should swing a lever more and an ax 
less. My rapid fire experience with lever 
action rifles at stationary targets has been 
also decidedly limited the past ten years, 
though I occasionally find time for lining up 
the sights on a rifle for a friend, as well 
as doing a bit of experimental work, but 
shooting a rifle from a rest occasionally, 
ig not exactly rapid fire practice as I see it. 

Now for some more facts. In the eight 
years I have known the .45-90 used in the 
shooting that follows, I had shot it not to 
exceed 30 shots. In seven years have shot 
the .33 not over 200 times, none the past 
two years except five times from rest and 
twice off-hand previous to the shooting to 
be mentioned below. I owned the .44 at 
one time, shooting it 2,000 or 3,000 times, 
disposing of the gun three years ago. 
Have not shot it since until making tests 
reported herein. Had never shot the .30-40. 
Have one ordered and when it reaches me 
will see what can be done with it at this 
10x12 inch, 45-foot target. That is the model 
that seems to strike the bolt men as being 
particularly afflicted with that tired feeling 
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of which we read so much, and I am so 
curious to see if a little life cannot be in- 
jected into its system that I am separating 
myself from greenbacks and coonskins in a 
manner perfectly amazing in order to pos- 
sess it. It’s seven years since I owned one 
of these guns, and while I have found the 
.30-30 and similar guns about the right 
thing for game in our neck-of-the-woods, 
some way I fancy that .30-40, with a stock 
made to fit me a bit better than the regular 
length, will be equally satisfactory. 

Now to business. Bear in mind that all 
targets 10x12 inches were shot at at a 
measured range of 45 feet. In every in- 
stance but one, which will be noted farther 
on, the timing for this target was from the 
report of the first shot. All 2x2 foot targets 
at 50 yards (measured) the time was from 
word “Fire!” gun not being raised until 
word was given when time commenced. All, 
and particularly Mr. Crossman, are re- 
quested to bear in mind that only one gun 
and one load was shot to beat, if possible, 
his new Springfield record of 5 shots in 7 
seconds, and that was the .45-90 Winchester 
with black powder. The .33, the .45-90 
smokeless, and .44 were shot at the 2-foot 
target at 50 yards to prove that the .44 at 
Los Angeles had evidently grown weary 
from many years of use, and as a conse- 
quence could not readily be speeded up to 
the proper gait. All the shooting mentioned 
below, I should certainly think, could be 
improved upon by an expert with a lever 
action Winchester. Comparisons, though 
odious, are sometimes not only interesting, 
but instructive as well, and as it is only by 
comparing the results secured with the lever 
guns in our hands when shot under heavy 
handicaps, with the results of the bolt guns 
in the hands of acknowledged experts, that 
we are enabled to arrive at any definite 
conclusions, I may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
introducing such odious comparisons at this 
stage of the game. 

A slight explanation here. I do not know 
how Lieutenant Whelen measured his 
groups, whether from outside to outside of 
outlying bullet holes, or from center of 
outside holes. All groups given for our 
shooting was from outside to outside bullet 
holes—for instance when size of group is 
given as 3% inches it will be understood 
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that a circle 3% inches in diameter will 
hold all five shots. 

Tests with .883 Winchester, Aug. 3, 1911. 
Jay M. Haines, W. S. Fox, C. E. Woodbridge 
and Ashley A. Haines being present. 10x12 
inch target, 45 foot distant, time from first 
report. 20 shots only, in 5-shot strings by 
the writer. Off hand. 

First trial, 3 4-5 seconds, group 8 3-8 
inches, averaging slightly to left of center 
of target. 

Second trial, 2 4-5 seconds, 3% inch group 
in center of target. 

Third trial. 3 seconds, 454 inch group 
slightly above center of target. 

Fourth trial. 3 1-5 seconds, group 6% 
inches, averaging slightly low and to right 
of center of target. 

The above are the only shots fired by 
me at 45 feet at the 10x12 inch target, with 
.33 Winchester. ‘ 

Immediately after the above shooting, all 
the above being present, Jay fired two 5- 
shot strings only with same gun under 
same conditions, results as follows: 

First trial, 3 4-5 seconds, group 614 inches 
averaging slightly high and to left of center 
of target. 

Second trial. 3 seconds, 4 5-8 inch group, 
slightly to left of center of target, and high 
—highest shots being about 11%4 inches down 
from top. 

Jay then fired one 5-shot string at 10x12 
inch target, same distance, time beginning 
from word “Fire!” when gun was raised. 
Time 4 3-5 seconds, group 7 inches, near top 
of target. Four of these being in 3% inch 
circle. The above, represents all the shoot- 
ing by us with the .33 at this target. 

One 5-shot string only was fired with .30- 
40 Box Magazine Winchester, all mentioned 
above being present as well as owner of 
gun, T. E. Taylor, shooting being done by 
writer. Time 3 1-5 seconds, group, 4% 
inches, in center of target. Never shot gun 
before. 

Same date, all but Mr. Taylor being 
present, I fired one 5-shot string only at 
2x2 foot target at 50 yards with .33 Win- 
chester, time from word “Fire!” when gun 
was raised. Time 5 seconds, group 125% 
inches a little above center of target. 

Aug. 8, 1911, Jay not being present, 
though the following were: H. A. Butchart, 
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N. A. Butchart, A. P. McLean, V. J. Me- 
Lean, S. Hicks and C. B. Woodbridge, I fired 
the following 5-shot strings, conditions as 
followed by Lieutenant Whelen, Mr. Cross- 
man and Mr. Jackson as at their respective 
targets. 

Two trials only, .45-90 Winchester car- 
bine, smokeless .10x12 inch target, 45 feet. 
First trial 4 1-5 seconds, 6% inch group 
center of target. 

Second trial. 43% inch group, 41-5 sec- 
onds, group center of target. 

Same date, with same gun but after I had 
had the benefit of firing 20 shots at 50- 
yard target to be mentioned later, I made 
two trials with black powder with follow- 
ing results: (Conditions as above). 

First trial. Time, 3 1-5 seconds, 5-inch 
group to left of center of target. 

Second trial. Time, 3 1-5 seconds, all 
shots on target, group 11% inches. The 
above represents all the shots fired by me 
with the .45-90 at 10x12 inch target off- 
hand. 


At 2x2 foot target at 50 yards, same 


date and witnesses, with .45-90 I made two 
trials each, black and smokeless, with fol- 


lowing results, time from word “Fire!” 

First trial. Time, 5 seconds, group center 
of target, 1314 inches. 

Second trial. Time, 4 4-5 seconds, 14% 
inch group from center to top of target. 
Above two trials with smokeless cartridges. 

First trial, black powder, 5 4-5 seconds, 
15% inch group slightly high and to right 
of center of target. 

Second trial, black powder, 4 3-5 seconds, 
15% inch group in center of target. 

With .44-40, $2 Winchester, same date, 
same witnesses, I made three trials only, 
time from word “Fire!” with following re- 
sults, 50 yards, 2x2 foot target: 

First trial, 4 3-5 seconds, 22 inch group, 
one shot missed target 2 inches. Group 
high, ‘ 

Second trial, 4 4-5 seconds, 
group in center, but trifle high. 

Third trial, 4 2-5 seconds, 16-inch group, 
high, from center to top, one shot striking 
board one inch over top, all 5 being in 16- 
inch group. Above with smokeless powder. 
I then made two trials with black powder. 
same gun, witnesses, etc.; 2x2 foot target, 
50 yards. 


10% inch 
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First trial, 4 4-5 seconds, group 7 inches 
in center of target. 

Second trial. 4 2-5 seconds, 14 inch 
group in center of target. Having five 
black powder cartridges left, I decided to 
make one more trial but fell down in the 
attempt. Four bullets struck in center of 
target (11 inch group) while the other 
hasn’t struck yet to my knowledge. The 
fault was plainly attributable to a faulty 
gun in that it failed to transfer a cartridge 
—the fifth—from my pocket to the cartridge 
chamber when the lever was worked—a 
fault common to all lever guns with which 
I am acquainted. The above represents all 
the shooting done at 50 yards with the .44. 
The two shots mentioned as missing the 50 
yard target are the only ones that wandered 
off the targets in all the shooting done by 
me; all on by Jay. Jay did not shoot the 
.44 at all. 

Aug. 11, 1911, Jay and I fired the follow- 
ing 5-shot strings, Mr. Hicks, H. A. Butchart, 
C. E. Woodbridge and V. J. McLean being 
present: A. P. McLean arived in time to 
photograph Jay when “shelling” the 50-yard 
target behind a cloud of target-obscuring 
smoke. 

Three trials only by Jay at 10x12 inch 
target, 45 feet, .45-90 Winchester smoke- 
less: 

First trial, 3 3-5 seconds, 4% inch group 
in center of target. 

Second trial, 4 2-5 seconds, group slightly 
high and to left of center measuring 5 
inches. 

Third trial. 3 3-5 seconds, 414 inch group 
in center of target. 

Jay then made one trial only with .45-90 
black powder, at 2x2 foot target at 50 yards, 
time from word “Fire!” getting the 5 shots 
off in 5 2-5 seconds and a group measuring 
18% inches—four of them being closely 
grouped from center down, the fifth nearer 
the top. The photo shows Jay just as he 
was lowering the gun after the fifth shot 
was fired. The 20 shots mentioned here are 
all that he has ever shot from this gun. 

“Prone, of course, the lever gun is not in 
it."—E. C. Crossman. This opinion has 
been handed out so often that it, like many 
another statement, has been accepted as 
fact with no effort having been made to 
prove whether it was strictly so or not. 
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Being a “champion of champions” at prone 
shooting, I decided, after thinking the mat- 
ter over seriously, that I’d try a bit of 
this prone shooting myself. [ fired my 
first shot prone from a .45-60 Winchester 
twenty-six years ago. The rifle had rifle 
butt, and that shot lasted me for fifteen 
years, when [I fired two more. Last summer 
I fired 5 from a .38-55 Remington; 4 or 5 
from the .30-80 Winchester carbine, and 10 
from a single shot .22 Winchester. Gen- 
tlemen, in all seriousness, so far as my 
memory serves me, that constitutes all the 
shooting I ever done with all rifles from 
the prone position in my life preceding the 
5-shot string I am about to mention. Target 
10x12 inches, distance 45 feet, time from 
first shot, 4 1-5 seconds, 7% inch group, 
group being just above center of target. 
Gun, .45-90 with smokeless powder. I had 
expected to have been kicked over the moon 
finding an anchorage on a projection from 
some friendly star, but still to my surprise 
I am still on earth but devoid of any great 
desire to follow up this prone shooting with 
any guns handing out such mulish kicks. 
Still, with sling, which I did not use, one 
might survive such an ordeal if they were 
not to be often repeated; an intermission 
of about fifteen years would look about 
right to yours truly. (Lieutenant Whelen 
used sling in his prone shooting). 

“Five shots in 51% seconds is faster than 
most of us have ever seen a rifle fired.”— 
E. C. Crossman. For the benefit of “the 
most of us,” Jay and I each decided to 
make two trials on the 2x2 foot target at 45 
feet, using the .33 Winchester, 5-shot 
strings, time from first shot. Jay’s per- 
formance was as follows: 

First trial. Time, 2 1-5 seconds, group 
11% inches from center of target down. 

Second trial. Time, 2 2-5 seconds, group 
15% inches. In both of Jay’s targets he has 
4 shots closely grouped in the center. 

First trial by writer. Time, 2 2-5 seconds. 
group in center of target measures 11 
inches, 

Second trial. Time, 2 1-5 seconds, group 
7% inches, four nearly in center, one to left 
pulls group slightly to side. This shooting 
was just. before Mr. McLean arrived, he, 
however, hearing the shooting. 

August 8th, all being present as men- 
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tioned for that date, and for the enlight- 
ment of “the most of us,” I decided to fire 
two 14-shot strings at the two foot target 
at 45 feet, using the .44 with smokeless 
powder. I had never tried this under a 
stop watch before, but am quite confident 
that the time for the 14 shots should be 
brought below 5 seconds—my belief before 
trying it being that 414 seconds would be 
about right. As it averages a bit better 
than “the most of us” are in the habit of 
seeing a rifle fired, I submit the facts: 
First trial, 5 4-5 seconds, group in center 
of target measures 1534 inches. 11 of these 
shots are in a 6% inch group. This was 
too slow time to suit me and [ tried for 
better, but fell down by lowering gun at 
13th shot, thinking I had fired 14.. Time- 
keeper, listening for another shot, failed to 
throw on the brake, thereby losing the time 
for the shots fired. The grouping was bet- 
ter than the first and all agreed that the 
time would have been better. Made no 
more trials, as was out of cartridges. I 
haven’t words suitable with which to ex- 
press myself concerning this performance. 
But it is a fault common to all lever action 
rifles having long throws, short throws and 
throws of medium length, as well as those 
of all calibers, H. P. and L. P. to never ex- 
tract an empty shell unless the lever is 
thrown forward, or insert another unless 
it is closed. 

If it hadn’t been that little gems of an- 
cient history would keep continually coming 
into mind, the above facts could have been 
boiled down to a couple of columns, and I 
might also state that had it not been for 
said bits of ancient history having been 
squarely before me, this long-drawn-out ar- 
ticle could also have been thrown together 
in an entirely different vein. As to whether, 
all things considered, I was justified in 
handling the little proposition with gloves 
off somewhat, I will leave to Mr. Crossman 
to decide. He knows what he has written, 
why he has written it, and for those reasons 
I leave the case in his hands. 

I had intended making some comparisons, 
even though generally recognized that com- 
parisons are odious, but will leave this most- 
ly to the readers should any be interested 
enough to compare the results of lever guns 
as above with the results of the bolt gun 
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as shot by Mr. Crossman and Lieutenant 
Whelen. Whether the difference in speed 
of fire in favor of the lever guns, when shot 
under the handicaps, as all must agree they 
were shot, is of enough importance to be of 
any material value to the man likely to be 
forced into a tight corner at some time or 
other, and where fractions of a second 
gained or lost in grinding out accurately, 
but rapidly executed, fire, or not, must be 
left to him to decide. For myself, I will say 
that before reading of the performance of 
Mr. Crossman and Lieutenant Whelen with 
their bolt guns at rapid fire, and before 
making the tests hereinbefore described, the 
lever Winchester looked good to me. Since 
the tests it looks better than ever, and while 
the bolt gun never did loom very high in my 
estimation as regards speed, that feature of 
that type is completely obscured from my 
vision by the target blinding bursts of smoke 
rushing from “Old Calamity’s” red-hot 
iron throat—five of said bursts in 3 1-5 sec- 
onds! 

(The .45-90 was christened by me eight 
years ago). 

No; I shall make no comparisons concern- 
ing above, but will hand the readers a bit 
of catalogue information concerning rela- 
tive recoil of guns that figure in this narra- 
tive: 

New Springfield, with 06 ammunition..14.98 


.44-40 black 
.44-40 L. P. smokeless 


.45-90 L. P. smokeless 
.45-90 Black powder 
.33 Winchester 

It will be noticed that the recoil for the 
.00-40, the .33 and .45-90 smokeless is ap- 
proximately the same and that the recoil 
for the .45-90 black powder is more than the 
New Springfield. From these figures it will 
be easy for anyone to decide whether the 
lever guns that were shot against the Krag 
and New Springfield were in the recoil-pro- 
ducing class that would make them eligible 
for entrance into speed trials or not. Again 
let me remind the readers that the .44 was 
not shot against the Krag or New Spring- 
field—-it wasn’t necessary, no more than it 
was necessary to shoot the .33, the .30-40 
or the .45-90 smokeless against the New 
Springfield. The .45-90 with black powder, 
and which gives more recoil than the New 
Springfield, not to mention the smoke han- 
dicap, was the gun and load shot against 
it, and when the smoke settles we may be 
able to accurately determine the results. 

Just a few remarks concerning the 2x2- 
foot targets of Jay’s and mine at 45 feet. 
When the bolt champions get the time for 
five shots down to 2 1-5 seconds, at the sec- 
ond trial, with a 7%-inch group, I imagine 
they will have found themselves engaged in 
the liveliest little hustling match they were 
ever involved in. This time, by the way, lL 
feel quite confident can, with practice, be 
brought down to at least two seconds by the 
lever gun. 


The New .22 Caliber Target Revolver 
By Frank M. Woods. 


By separate letter I am sending you a cut 
and specifications of the latest .22 revolver. 
This is the last word in revolver construc- 
tion, and is as far ahead of all .22 revolvers 
so far constructed as a full-jeweled watch is 
ahead of a dollar watch. It is constructed 
on a new sized frame in perfect proportion 
throughout, and is not an adaption of this 
cartridge to one of the larger existing 
frames. 

The S. & W. people would only undertake 
the manufacture of this arm upon the condi- 
tion that the Phil B. Bekeart Co. of San 


Francisco would dispose of 1,000 of them, 
so this company occupies the unique posi- 
tion of controlling a revolver manufactured 
by the S. & W. people. Latest reports are 
that a second thousand have been ordered. 

In every essential which goes to make up 
an arm of this type, this revolver stands su- 
preme, and as compared with other .22 re- 
volvers its price of $20 is “dirt cheap.” 
When the trigger is pulled the cylinder is 
held rigidly in line with the bore; it is not 
“almost solid,” but is actually without play, 
and the single-action cocking-notch pulls oft 
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with the characteristic “velvet pull” of the 
S. & W. special. There is no half-cock notch 
used, but the rebound of the hammer is ac- 
complished by a solid steel block actuated 





The .22 S. & W. Target Revolver. 


by a spiral spring several times stronger 
than the main spring, and the only way the 
hammer could hit the firing pin ( a flush fir- 
ing pin is used in the frame, and a smooth- 
faced hammer without the firing spur of the 
S. & W. target pistol, actuates this firing 
pin) is by breakage of the hammer itself, 
and the shock necessary to break the ham- 
mer would be about ten times that neces- 
sary to break the usual sear in the ordinary 
half-cock lock. In order to make the ham- 
mer hit or touch the firing pin it is neces- 
sary to first fully cock it, or to pull the 
trigger to actuate it double action. No pos- 
sible manipulation of the action will en- 
able you to let the hammer down on the 
firing pin without first placing it at full- 
cock and holding trigger clear back as ham- 
mer descends. The thumb-piece on these 
revolvers is not the cylinder-catch, as most 
people suppose (this applies to all S. & W. 
hand ejectors having thumb-piece), it is in 
reality the safety-catch which prevents the 
cocking of hammer when cylinder is open 
or not fully locked; as far as the locking of 
_ the cylinder is concerned, it merely serves 
as a medium for actuating the locking rod 
of the cylinder. A gun crank who wishes 
to clean the point of the firing pin of this 
.22 revolver will find that when he can get 
his wiping rag on the firing pin hole, he 
can’t move the hammer to push the pin out 
where his cloth will hit the point—all he 
has to do is to “pull back” on the thumb- 
piece when the hammer can be immediately 
brought to full-cock and lowered to push 
the pin point out forward. 

Owing to the well-known S. & W. idea of 
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a raised level in the breech directly to the 
rear of the firing chamber, this .22 revolver 
will cause no trouble with cartridges stick- 
ing from the heads swelling back against 
the frame, but I have found a slight diffi- 
culty in the use of smokeless cartridges 
which occurs when the unburned grains 
from such cartridges get beneath the extrac- 
tor. This will cause the cylinder to close 
into the frame rather hard until far enough 
in to lock. To avoid this, always hold muz- 
zle vertical in ejecting, thus causing powder 
grains to fall directly out of chambers. I 
fired fifty consecutive .22 long rifle cart- 
ridges with black powder. These fouled 
the barrel for half its length and made a 
blackened mess of cylinder and frame, yet 
with the eyes closed, it was not possible to 
detect the slightest stiffness in the working 
of cylinder and action. I used the following 
five cartridges in this arm: .22 short, Win- 
chester greaseless; .22 long, Winchester 
greaseless; .22 short Peters black; .22 long 
rifle, Peters black, and .22 Peters Stevens- 
Pope semi smokeless. These last three Pe- 
ters are supposed to all contain semi-smoke- 
less, but the short and long rifle fouled the 
barrel in two or three shots, while the Ste- 
vens-Pope did‘ not foul for any number, and 
from long acquaintance with this cartridge 
in a rifle, I am going to recommend it ex- 
clusively for use in this .22 S. & W. re- 
volver. This cartridge has a beautiful bul- 





let, a clear, soft lubricant of light color, is 
cleanly in its scant carbon deposit, and has 
a crimped bullet. As to accuracy, it is only 














necessary to say that it is the only cart- 
ridge exclusively designed for use in the 
Pope .22 caliber barrels. 

Owing to improved trigger pulls, larger 
and firmer grip, better fit, hang and balance, 
users of this revolver will find themselves 
enabled to make better scores than with the 
ordinary “old standby”—the .22 S. & W. tar- 
get pistol. 

Using the Stevens-Pope cartridge and an 
8-inch .22 S. & W. target pistol, in compari- 
son with this revolver (total length of bore, 
7% inches) using the same cartridge, a sin- 
gle test of penetration made today in soft 
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pine slabs, shows that the loss of power in 
this revolver is 22 per cent. 

The only change in this revolver as far as 
I can see, is that the stock should extend 
to the top of frame instead of leaving this 
space unfilled, as has been done. 

The target enclosed represents twelve con- 
secutive shots with the Stevens-Pope cart- 
ridge at forty feet, holding the revolver with 
both hands. The six shots to the left of 
center were made before sight was correctly 
aligned, and last six shots after rear sight 
had been altered a distance on target ot 
approximately one-half inch at this range. 


A Pacific Coast Trapshot Passes Away 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is not often we 
are called upon to announce the death of a 





JIM McLAUGHLIN, 


more ardent sportsman and good all-around 
fellow than the late Jim McLaughlin of Se- 


attle, Wash. Mr. McLaughlin was taken ill 
on Aug. 5th, about 6 p. m., and died at the 
age of 52 from an attack of apoplexy, about 
11 p.m. same evening. He had been en- 
joying his usual health up to that time and 
his untimely death was an exceedingly se- 
vere shock to his family and friends at large. 
He was a widower and leaves a grown-up 
son and daughter. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Seattle Gun Club and the 
Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest, 
as well as the State Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion, having won many trophies at the va- 
rious Pacific Coast shooting tournaments 
during the past ten years. 

In the death of Jim, whose faults were 
few and virtues many, the Pacific Coast 
trap shooters and especially the Seattle 
Trap Shooters’ Association feel that they 
have lost one of their most highly esteemed 
comrades and one who was always respect- 
ed for his many sterling qualities. 

Washington. E. E. ELLIS, 
Vice President Sportsmen’s Association of 

the Northwest. 


Colt and Smith & Wesson Revolvers 


By L. G. 


Amongst the many things about Outdoor 
Life which appeals to hunters, sportsmen 
and others, there stands out prominently its 
wholesomeness, if one can use this term in 
this connection. I mean by this, that, like 
all true sportsmen, Outdoor Life bears the 
stamp of believing and practicing that in all 





Muller. 


controversies there should be fair play. Un- 
like some newspapers, no longer entitled to 
the name, its contents are evidently not 
censored by the advertising manager. Where 
relative merit is discussed, Outdoor Life is 
ever willing to give both sides a fair and 
equal chance. Its editorial department 
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seems to have imbibed enough of the “big- 
ness” of the great outdoors, of which it 
writes, to prevent it from becoming small, 
either in principle, or policy, or unjustly 
prejudiced. 


Neither are its columns open to that kind 
of carping criticism, which comes under the 
head of mere knocking. For nine years, about, 
I have purchased my Outdoor Life at the 
news stand each month, and only once have 
I noticed that these safe and sane bounda- 
ries were nearly over-stepped. I refer to an 
article written apparently by one Richard J. 
Kaufman in the June, 1911, issue, and in 
which certain statements are made about 
Colts and S. & W. revolvers. 


Comparisons are odious at best, and they 
are tiresome when they refer to Colts and 
S. & W. revolvers, because of their evident 
uselessness. After years of haggling, there 
is today no man living who can positively 
state which of the two is, unconditionally, 
for all purposes, and under all conditions, 
the better. They are all good, and some are 
better than others, and after all, it is largely 
a matter of individual taste. But the article 
I refer to contains such remarkable state- 
ments, that, in the name of that fairness of 
which I spoke, I feel as if I must ask you 
to use this, even though it will further pro- 
long the hopeless comparisons. 


For some ten years I have owned, tried 
and shot samples of almost every size and 
model of Colts and S. & W. revolver made. 
I have tried them thoroughly, under unusual 
and varied conditions for both accuracy and 
endurance, and for that reason I would seem 
to be as qualified to discuss these matters 
as some whose articles appear in your mag- 
azine. I owe nothing to the Colt or S. & 
W. people, and ask no favors of either of 
them. What I am after is the best in their 
line, so that I am not prejudiced. 


I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Kaufman, or the extent of his experience 
with these arms, and it is not my purpose 
to criticise. I merely wish to refute one or 
two statements made by him. In fact, I 
agree with Mr. Kaufman in his affection for 
a Colt’s pistol, for the old style S. A., were 
it made with a pull less than 10 pounds, 
and given some little finish would, for cer- 
tain purposes, be hard to beat. But when it 
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comes to material and alignment, that is a 
different question. 


Several years ago I purchased my first 
S. & W. Military and Police of .38 special 
caliber. This was just before going on my 
yearly trip to the mountains. My relatives 
own several hundred head of cattle, and 
each summer we take them to pasture away 
up in the range. For six weeks I rode in 
the tail end of this bunch, eating their dust 
of this fine, white, alkali variety of which 
some of you Colorado people have undoubt- 
edly had a taste. After the first mile or 
two, man, horse, saddle, gun, etc., were cov- 
ered with this white coating, until one could 
hardly tell one from the other. The S. & 
W. was carried in an open holster, and be- 
tween mile posts, or whenever a rabbit 
bounded across the trail, or a tin can loomed 
up, I would blaze away at it. While in camp 
I practiced daily. Now, I admit that I wiped 
the outside of the gun off about every morn- 
ing, and oiled it when I thought it needed it, 
but I never cleaned it on the inside, and it 
never clogged or refused to function, or lost 
accuracy, and its alignment was as nearly 
perfect after the trip as it was before. 1 
kept this same weapon for several years, 
and used it freely, and finally traded it for 
a new one of the same make because I 
wanted the square butt. 


After reading Mr. Kaufman’s article, I ex- 
amined my own gun, with some trepidation, 
I confess, but found its alignment perfect, or 
as near so as anything human can be. 1 
then went into the largest sporting goods 
house here and examined five or six new 
S. & W. revolvers, and found the align- 
ment perfect in them. Later I examined 
some of the S. & W. carried by the police 
department here, some of them very old, 
and found their alignment ail that could be 
desired, using Mr. Kaufman’s own method in 
each case. 


Now as to the material. I defy any man 
to take a part out of the S. & W. Special 
Military, of either .38 or .44 caliber, and to 
file it with an ordinary file. It cannot be 
done, because the parts are too hard, This 
being the case, common sense teaches that 
they are almost immune to ordinary wear - 
from use. Neither are they too hard, so as 


to be brittle, for if they were, they would 
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break frequently, which they don’t. At least, 
not in this climate, judging from the work 
done in the repair shops here. But, on the 
other hand, most any part in the Colt re- 
volver, even so important a one as the hand, 
can be cut with a file. I think that if Mr. 
Kaufman will compare any two of the guns, 
he will admit the truth of what I say. The 
smooth action, and nearly perfect adjust- 
ment of the S. & W. Military revolvers has 
never been surpassed, except possibly in the 
new model .45 Automatic Colt, recently 
adopted by the government, which weapon 
I have not yet seen. 

I should like to know what experience 
others have had with these weapons, and | 
want Mr. Kaufman to know that I am neith- 
er ridiculing nor criticising him. I am mere- 
ly telling the things which I have found in 
my Own personal experience. 

Note.—The fact that Smith & Wesson 
parts cannot be filed or that Colt parts can 
be filed means nothing in so far as the 
wearing life of the parts is concerned. You 
can file the parts of a Colt gun’ because they 
are of tool steel, but you cannot file the 
parts of a Smith & Wesson because they are 
case-hardened. Case-hardened steel, as we 
understand it, is what is known as de- 
carbonized steel, which can only be 
hardened by a_= special process which 
amounts to a surface hardening, whereas, 
the tool steel parts are made of steel 
containing a certain amount of carbon, and 
when hardened are put through a process in 
which either water or oil are used which 
allow them to take a certain hardness 
through and through. When two tool steel 
parts of equal hardness come in contact 
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they are practically immune from wear. 
Some of the best gun manufacturers in the 
world use both kinds of steel—the case- 
hardened kind and the tool steel. Under 
certain conditions in use it might be possi- 
ble that the case-hardened steé] would have 
more of a tendency to break or chip off in 
smaller pieces, but the other kind—the tool 
steel kind—would probably prove tougher, 
and the fact that many of the Colt guns 
with parts made from this steel can be 
found that have been in almost constant use 
for over half a century, with practically no 
wearing of the parts, is pretty good evidence 
that the manufacturers have adopted mate- 
rial for their arms well suited for their re- 
quirements. The writer admires the product 
from both the Colt and Smith & Wesson 
factories, and while he does not pretend to 
be qualified to say which of these famous 
armories use the best steel for the parts 
that enter into the construction of their 


arms, he does say and feels that he is hand- 


ing out a perfectly reliable opinion that 
there are no other revolver manufacturers 
putting better material in their arms or pay- 
ing more strict attention to turning out first- 
class arms—arms which will wear well, 
shoot well and give a long and satisfactory 
service—than the manufacturers of these 
world-famous arms. The writer believes, 
and this belief is based on personal expe- 
rience with both Colt and Smith & Wesson 
arms, that neither of the two makes of re- 
volvers mentioned by Mr. Muller can be con- 
sistently criticised as regards durability or 
reliability, We have seen both makes put 
to as severe, or more severe tests than he 
mentions, and in every instance each passed 
through them successfully.—Editor. 


The .40-72 Winchester 
By Bert Mong. 


I would like to give your readers my ex- 
perience with what I consider a first-class 
all-round rifle. 

The rifle referred to is a .40-72 Winches- 
ter 26-inch full octagon nickel steel barrel, 
Model 1895. It is not necessary to say much 
about the full load, as everyone knows that 
72 grains of powder and 330 grains of lead 


as loaded by the Winchester company will 
give all the penetration and shocking power 
necessary. The accuracy is good and the 
recoil is not at all objectionable. 

For a small game load I use 36 grains 
King’s semi-smokeless powder primed with 
No. 2% Winchester primer, use cardboard 
wad on powder, use but very little pressure 
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in seating wad and use Ideal bullet 406342. 

I designed this bullet and had the Ideal 
company make the first mould for me with 
three bands and two grooves, but the curve 
of the bullet was too high when fired more 
than 50 yards, so I had them make me a 
mould one groove and one band shorter. 
This bullet I think weighs about 140 grains, 
shoots with a very flat curve and will not 
mangle small game. The bullet is sharp- 
pointed and can be worked through maga- 
zine with perfect safety, but would not ad- 
vise using such bullets in a tubular maga- 
zine rifle. 

The accuracy of this reduced load up to 
200 yards is all one could wish for. The 
recoil amounts to nothing, and it will not 
mangle squirrels and other small game as 
badly as a .25-20 factory bullet. 

I lubricate bullets with a mixture of vase- 
line, beeswax and cylinder oil. The twist 
of rifling in this gun is one turn in 22 
inches, which I think is an advantage when 
using a bullet with such short bearing. 
These bullets when cast of one part tin and 
fifteen lead are about .004 inch over size, 
and should be loaded friction tight in mouth 
of shell without crimp. 

This rifle is easy to clean when using 
either full or reduced load and one can 
shoot first one load and then the other, and 
it makes no difference as far as the clean- 
ing is concerned. I have fired more than 60 
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rounds on a hot day without cleaning be- 
tween shots, and the accuracy remained 
good, but the reduced loads require a dif- 
ferent sighting. I got around this trouble 
by using Marble’s No. 5 improved front sight 
for reduced load. I then dovetailed a bead 
sight in the bottom of ring of No. 5 sight. 
The sight when finished appears something 


like this: 


o 


For reduced loads I use top bead and use 
lower bead for full load. For rear sight I 
use Lyman’s Receiver Sight. I think those 
having .405 caliber Winchester and desiring 
a reduced load would do well to give this 
load a trial. They would likely have to use 
less powder on account of the .405 having 
so much quicker twist (one turn in 14 
inches). If one needs a load once in a while 
with more smashing effect than this reduced 
load will give, such as a shot at a wood 
chuck or coyote, just take your knife and 
cut 3-16 or % inch off the point of bullet. 
It will then certainly do the mangling act. 

In conclusion, would say to those that 
want an all-round practical rifle, try the 
.40-72 Winchester and load, as described,. 
and you are prepared for anything from 
gray squirrels to grizzly bear. 


A New Bullet of Apparently Exceptional Merit 


Patent for a new bullet for high-power 
rifles, which to us seems to possess excep- 
tional merit, has just been issued to Mr. 
Silas G. Wray of Grand Junction, Colo., Mr. 
George Bullock, also of that city, being in- 
interested in same. Following is a descrip- 
tion of this bullet copied from the specifi- 
cations contained in the patent referred to. 
While exhaustive tests might result in a 
metal patch being adopted covering more ot 
the bullet than shown in the cuts that ac- 
company this description, it seems to the 
writer that the only perfect way of produc- 
ing a perfect union between metal patch 
and soft lead core to the bullet has been 
solved in a most satisfactory manner in this 
invention. A part of the specifications fol- 
low: 


This invention relates to bullets, and its 
object is to produce a lead bullet having a 
patch inclosing a relatively small portion of 
the rear end, whereby the lead will be pre- 
vented from being stripped by the rifling, 
said patch being in a rigid or firm connec- 
tion with the lead body of the bullet, so as 
to require the bullet to follow the rifling and 
to prevent stripping of the lead, and thereby 
afford a higher velocity and a flatter trajec- 
tory effecting a longer range. 

The all-lead bullet, for hunting purposes, 
is superior to any other that has been de- 
vised, because, being soft it spreads or flat- 
tens by contact with the flesh of the animal, 
producing a fatal effect; and, because, also, 
the friction or contact of the lead with the 
rifles is not so great as that of harder metal, 
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of which the jackets or patches are made, 
thereby permitting greater velocity and 
longer range. 

My present invention comprises a lead 
bullet and a jacket or patch embracing, and 
firmly secured to a small portion of one end 
of the bullet so that the advantages of the 


4eG.¢ 


—— 


all-lead bullet are retained, the small patch, 
rigidly secured to the bullet, as stated, re- 
quiring the bullet to follow the rifling and 
preventing the stripping of the lead. 

There are other objects and advantages to 
be attained by my improved bullet, all of 
which will be apparent from the following 
description, reference being made to the ac- 
companying drawings in which I have illus- 
trated one embodiment of the invention, and 
in which— 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of a complete 
bullet constructed in accordance with my 
invention, detached from the cartridge. 
Fig. 2 is a longitudinal sectional view of the 
bullet showing the patch embracing a rela- 
tively small portion of one end thereof. 
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Fig. 3 is a perspective view of the patch. 
Fig. 4 is a perspective view of the disk from 
which the patch is formed. Fig. 5 is an 
enlarged sectional view of the disk, illus- 
trating conventionally the two elements or 
materials composing this preferred form of 
patch. 


The patches 1 are preferably formed of 
copper plates, said plates having on one side 
thereof tin or other efficient soldering mate- 
rial 2. These plates are stamped or cut into 
the form of disks, as shown in Fig. 4, and 
said disks are then shaped into ferrule-like 
patches or jackets of the proper size to em- 
brace the ends of the bullets on which they 
are to be used. The tinned or solder-carry- 
ing sides of the copper disks are inside the 
jackets or patches, and constitute the means 
for effecting the rigid union between the 
bullets and the patches. After the patches 
have been thus formed with their tinned or 
solder-carrying sides inward, the molten 
lead is poured into a mold containing the 
patches, and the molten lead entering the 
patches and contacting with the tin or solder 
therein effects a strong soldered union be- 
tween the patch and the lead body of the 
bullet so formed. This union is practically 
as strong as the structure of the lead bullet 
itself. The diameter of the patch and the 
body of the bullet above the patch are the 
same, so that the lead will be prevented 
from being stripped when engaged by the 
rifles, on being ejected by high-pressure ex- 
plosives. The body of the bullet being of 
soft lead, it spreads on contact with the flesh 
of the game thus having a much more im- 
mediately fatal or disabling effect than 
would the leaden bullet largely incased in 
harder metal, commonly known as the soft 
nose bullet, and used in all medium or large 
caliber sporting rifles where high pressure 
explosive is used. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of my invention is the soldering bond 
by which the patch is secured to the soft 
metal bullet, thus enabling the least pos- 
sible use of the harder metal which is nec- 
essary in order to compel the bullet to fol- 
low the rifling without stripping; which is 
doubly desirable in this, to-wit: First, it 
affords less friction, thus securing higher 
velocity, flatter trajectory, longer range and 
greater energy or striking force. Second, it 
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more readily spreads on contact with the 
flesh of game, thus affording more deadly 
effect and consequent greater certainty ot 
securing the game instead of allowing it to 
escape, after being wounded, only to lan- 
guish or die. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that | 
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have produced a bullet which is more effi- 
cient for hunting or sporting purposes than 
those generally in use, and that I am en- 
abled to attain the useful result- by the 
strong and inseparable union between the 
patch and the bullet, which union is effected 
during the molding of the bullet. 


Concerning New Arms 
By N. M. Pugh. 


Scarcely a day passes that some new 
model of firearm is not presented to the 
army of shooters, many of whom look to 
Outdoor Life to keep them posted concern- 
ing these new goods. This article has been 
written with a view to supplying these very 
natural desires of the many subscribers, 
who are members of the “Ancient and Hon- 
orable Brigade of Gun Cranks.” 

In one-hand arms it is a pleasure to com- 
mend the new .22 revolvers by Colt and 
Smith & Wesson. Bither of these revolvers 
will shoot to the limit of accuracy in the 
hands of the most expert shot and the range 
and power of these weapons is surprising. 
Those who have tried them out find the 
best results are obtained with the .22 long 
rifle cartridge, which is accurate and power- 
ful, having at the same time features of 
easy extraction of the empty cases, not to 
be disregarded. Now, it is not to be de- 
nied that the .22 Winchester rim-fire is not 
an excellent load, but it demonstrates itselt 
to best advantage in a rifle bored to handle 
it, and while it does good work in the revol- 
ver, it is not up to the .22 long rifle for best 
work, nor will it as quickly extract. 

There is really very little to choose be- 
tween the many excellent points pos- 
sessed by both the Colt and the Smith & 
Wesson, each of which show the very best 
workmanship, symmetry and balance. Some 
will prefer the longer grip of the new Beak- 
eart model, Smith & Wesson, as also its 
front cylinder lock, while others will pre- 
fer the Colt, because of its compactness and 
fine balance. On one point, however, it is 
gratifying to say there is no difference ot 
opinion, which is that both the factories 
are going at six-cylinder pressure to keep 
up with orders. 

That new 1911 model automatic Colt of .45 


caliber will be on the market in early Sep- 
tember. There are many orders ahead for 
this new pistol from those who require an 
arm of the heaviest caliber. The tests given 
this pistol, which it so successfully passed, 
were without doubt the most trying to which 
any weapon has ever been exposed, and 
those who in future carry it, either in “slack 
belt” or “shoulder holster,” may feel that 
they have within easy reach the one pistol! 
found superior to the famed .45 single-action 
Frontier, of hallowed memory. It is believed 
that the Colt people will give this new 1911 
auto pistol to the trade, in a few months, in 
a caliber .38. For those who desire the 
good points of the other weapon with a 
smaller load this will make a very handy 
medium weight pistol of about the same 
power as the .38 military revolvers now 
standard for army use. Lastly, let it be 
said, with much show of inside knowledge, 
that an automatic pistol in caliber .22 rim- 
fire will be seen on the market early this 
fall. The name of this wise manufacturing 
firm may not now be divulged, it being con- 
fidentiul information, so a first-class guess- 
ing contest among our readers of the Arms 
and Ammunition department is now in or- 
der. 

Something, too, be it known, is worth 
while stating about a rifle recently put out 
to the trade, known as the Stevens High- 
Power. In this arm may be found by those 
who love the lever action some of its very 
best points. The lever throw is short and 
smooth, with ready extracting, ejecting and 
feeding as successive loads are fired. The 
accuracy and power is up to the limits of 
the cartridges handled, and these are a wise 
selection, there being no better all-round 
load than the four cartridges, known as 
Remington Auto-Loading, in calibers .25, .30, 
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.32 and .35, though many would have pre- 
ferred the omission of the .30 caliber, with 
its place filled by the 1906 .30 U. S. Spring- 
field. This question, however, brings up the 
one point of criticism upon this otherwise 
first-class rifle, which is, that while the Ste- 
vens folks were bringing out this rifle, why 
did they cling to the old style tubular maga- 
zine, when any of their best factory men 
could have shown them the way to a clip 
system of loading, retaining at the same 
time the other points of excellence now 
found in this rifle? 

With this clip system of loading and con- 
sequent elimination of the ancient tubular 
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magazine feature, the 1906 Springfield cart- 
ridge could be used. Then riflemen would 
have exactly what they have been looking 
for for some time past, viz.: a clip-loading, 
lever action rifle, with the known accu- 
rate Stevens boring and the game killing 
power of the .30 1906 Springfield cartridge. 
Perhaps it may not yet be too late for our 
friends up at Chicopee Falls to take a look 
into these suggestions, as they embrace the 
condensed opinions of some of our very best 
shooters, who like to hunt with the rifle, 
and would prefer a rifle of lever action, clip- 
loading, including the 1906 in its list ot 
cartridges handled. 


In Re Powerful Arms for Deer Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice that the 
article written by “X” in the March number 
of Outdoor Life concerning big game rifles 
has stirred up a hornet’s nest among the 
lovers of the small caliber rifle, as I ex- 
pected it would. Now, I believe that about 
99 out of every 190 of the old-time hunters 
of the mountains would like to take Mr. “X” 
by the hand and give him a hearty shake. 
The article is not only appreciated when 
read by these hunters, but it is mighty good 
advice to the novice who has not bought his 
rifle yet and does not know just what kind 
of a gun to buy. I agree with “X” that 
such rifles as the .25-35 and the .30-30 or the 
.32 special are too small for deer;.they are 
very accurate and fine little arms as far as 
they go, but that is all that can be said in 
their favor. 

It is true they will kill deer or much 
larger game if hit in some vital part of the 
body, but what hunter on earth can always 
hit an animal in a certain small part of the 
body where he wishes to, and if hit in other 
parts of the body these small bullets haven’t 
got the weight to produce enough shocking 
power to put the animal down in its tracks, 
and wounded deer usually make feasts for 
mountain lion and coyotes instead of steaks 
for frying pans. 

I saw a coyote shot with a .32 special in 
the breast and the bullet was found mashed 
flat against the hip bone. Now, how far 
would such soft bullets travel after hitting 
a large bone of a large animal, and for a 
hunter to tackle a grizzly with such guns, 


he might just as well be armed with a hick- 
ory club, for all a hunter can do is to empty 
his rifle into Mr. Grizzly, then throw his 
gun at him and take for the tall timber, that 
is, providing Mr. Grizzly is good-natured 
enough to allow him all of this time. Past 
articles in Outdoor Life will also prove how 
worthless these small caliber rifles have 
been in fights with the grizzly. 

Last fall five other hunters and I were on 
a hunting trip, and four of the party were 
armed with small caliber rifles. I had a .405 
Winchester and one of our party had a 7mm 
Mauser. These two guns soon got their 
limit and nothing got away crippled, and 
here is the record of these four pop-guns, 
shooting at deer: 

One hunter fired 17 shots, another fired 
between 30 and 35 shots, another fired two 
boxes of cartridges, being all he had, and the 
other fired 70 rounds, which was all the cart- 
ridges he had, and not one of these hunters 
had a deer to show for all of tnis shooting. 

Now, all of these hunters are fairly good 
shots, as good as the average hunter, and 
no doubt after all of this shooting during 
five days of hunting several deer were 
wounded, which afterward laid down and 
died. 

Each one of the four hunters on our way 
home made it known that he would never be 
caught out in the mountains again hunting 
big game with such small caliber guns. 

I would not class these guns as game get- 
ters, but I would class them as game de- 
stroyers. In my judgment (and I have used 
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nearly every caliber of rifle from the .22 up) 
the .405 Winchester and the .35 Remington 
are the two best all-round rifles that are on 
the market today. These guns are good for 
any kind of game that walks, both large or 
small. 

The bullets of these rifles have the weight 
and shocking power to put the animal down 
in its tracks, and there is no game wasted. 
A hunter need not feel a bit shaky if he 
happens to visit a dangerous country where 
there are grizzly if he has one of these guns 
by his side. JAMES HOFFMAN. 

Idaho. 


Note.—The writer does not pose as an au- 
thority on rifles best adapted to all kinds of 
big game shooting, but from his experience 
it does seem to him that for deer shooting 
rifles of the .30-30 class are well adapted for 
this game, and that to recommend rifles for 
such game having such excessive recoil as 
the .405 and similar arms for the average 
shooter—perhaps we should say any shooter 
—would be a great mistake. Many a young 
shooter getting a rifle ot this power for his 
first hunt would be far more likely to lose 
game, due to failing to strike it in a vital 
spot caused by the terrific recoil developing 
the flinching habit, than if using a less pow- 
erful arm with which he would be far more 
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likely to place the majority of his bullets in 
a vital place. Of course it doesn’t make the 
slightest difference to the writer the make, 
model or caliber rifle the shooter should se- 
lect for that first hunt, but being under the 
impression that some are going to extremes 
in handing out advice concerning rifles for 
deer and similar game, he feels like handing 
out a word of warning against adopting rifles 
for this purpose that would, to him, seem ‘un- 
necessarily powerful. The fact that some 
hunters may have fired anywhere from 17 to 
70 shots at deer with certain rifles does not 
necessarily prove that those same rifles in 
the hands of other shooters would not have 
piled up enough game to have made big 
bunches of trouble for the snooters if the re- 
sults came to the ears of the proper officials. 
After having seen deer killed with most of 
the more popular rifles, the best advice we 
could give would be to keep not far from the 
.30-30 for power. Rifles handling this cart- 
ridge, the .303 Savage, .32 special and .32-40 
high-power, as well as the automatics using 
cartridges of similar energy, seem to us to 
be well adapted to deer shooting, and while 
the advice is not handed out for, the benefit 
of those who have had experience, it is be- 
lieved that should the young hunter, just 
choosing his first deer rifle, select an arm 
such as has been mentioned he would sel- 
dom regret his choice.—Editor. 


The Hollow-Point .22s 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest Lieutenant Seeley A. Wallen’s 
article, ‘“Coneerning Small Game Rifles,” in 
the July number. As I am a lavish user of 
the .22 and .25 rim-fire cartridges, I have 
followed his experiences with these calibers 
with much pleasure. 

I wonder if the Lieutenant has noticed the 
difference in effect upon game between the 
.22 long rifle cartridge (hollow point) of 
Winchester and U. M. C. make? The Win- 
chester cartridge has a smaller hole than 
the U. M. C. and the U. M. C. is slightly flat- 
tened at the point. I find that the Winches- 
ter bullet will go through such game as rab- 
bits and squirrels without mushrooming, but 
the U. M. C. will tear an awful hole in such 


game. I recently bagged five good large 
woodchucks in Connecticut with six shots. 
using the U. M. C. bullet (.22 L. R.). The 
W bullet would not always keep these ani- 
mals from wriggling into their holes. The 
.25 rim-fire with hollow point is very de- 
structive on jack rabbits and is. fine on 
coyotes and bobcats, but does not penetrate 
sufficiently on larger game. I use this am- 
munition in a Stevens English Model No. 
04414 with a Stevens Ideal 4-power telescope 
16 inches long. I regard this combination 
as very effective for all kinds of medium- 
sized and small game animals, but too heavy 
for birds. For grouse and the like my ’97 
model Marlin with the long or L. R. cart- 
ridge is the medicine. F. E. WHITHAM. 














DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 





Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


Sportsmen anticipate with joyous expec- 
tancy the open season on game soon at 
hand. Vividly plans are made for a first 
outing with dog and gun; much correspond- 
ing is being done at this time relative to 
acquiring some first-class field dog for use 
this fall; many of those owning a promising 
puppy anxiously await the time when the 
youngster is to get a “little training” on 
game afield when the season opens; the 
good old dog, who served so well the past 
seasons, has grown fat and soft and, as a 
rule, gets no preliminary exercise to harden 
and put in condition for work when the 
time comes round. 

The pursuit of game is grand sport, pro- 
vided two essentials prevail. First, birds 
must be sufficiently plentiful, and, second, a 
good, well-trained bird dog is a necessity. 
Aside from a good gun, the dog is of great- 
est importance, because for lack of a well- 
trained and obedient one, instead of exhilia- 
rating sport the quest becomes tiresome 
drudgery. A well-filled game bag alone is 
not the height of satisfaction—the efficient 
and pleasing manner of work of one‘s dog 
inspires and charms the true sportsman and, 
consequently, a capable, obedient helpmate 
is of paramount importance. 

The real value of a bird dog is to be meas- 
ured-in accordance with his ability to serve 
as a helpmate afield in quest of game—to 
find, point and retrieve in a manner pleas- 
ing to the sportsman. The better the dog 
performs these functions the greater the en- 


joyment and satisfaction of its master. A 


well-bred, intelligent, speedy and ambitious 
dog without proper training, however, can 
never please the man behind him with gun 
in hand, owing to vexations caused by insub- 
ordination. Therefore, proper training is of 


considerable importance and should never 
be considered, a secondary matter. Pedi- 
gree, breed and strain, speed, endurance, 
bird sense, style, activity, etc., all avail 
naught unless the desirable qualities are 
employed properly at the will of the 
handler. 

A goodly number of sportsmen solely pat- 
ronize duck shooting and they should pos- 
sess a capable water dog, such as the Chesa- 
peake Bay dog, or the Irish water spaniel. 
The pointer, as a breed, owing to light, thin 
coat is in the least degree suited as a re- 
triever from water during the cooler periods 
and, even if ever so willing to serve in this 
capacity, suffers too severely when exposed 
to wet and cold. Either of the setter breeds 
—English, Irish and Gordon—can be em- 
ployed for duck retrieving with better satis- 
faction and less harm to the dog, because 
they stand the ordeal without suffering in 
as marked a degree as does the pointer. 
However, the setters soon get chilled 
through also and, in time, become incapa- 
citated by stiff limbs and rheumatism. 

If of the proper breed, an efficient, obe- 
dient and pleasant worker in water can be 
made with comparatively little trouble in 
time, because but a few accomplishments 
are required as compared with the work of 
the setter and pointer. The duck retriever 
needs to be rendered obedient to merely a 
few simple orders—follow at heel, drop to 
order and remain down till called upon, but 
must then respond quickly, search in direc- 
tion indicated by a wave of the hand, fetch 
the game soft-mouthed and deliver same in 
hand to his master in blind or boat. How- 
ever naturally inclined to work in water 
without special training, if the work of such 
an helpmate is to be performed pleasantly 
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and without friction, a course of preliminary 
yard training becomes necessary, but this is 
quite a simple matter if conducted in me- 
thodical manner. 


A. M., Abilene, Texas.—I have a pointer 
dog, past 1 year old, who is somewhat gun- 
shy. He is a fine hunter for his age, but 
when the gun is fired he comes back to me 
and is slow getting started out again. If 1 
walk up birds while dog follows at heel he 
crouched down and it takes lots of coaxing 
to get him even to follow me. What would 
you suggest? 


Answer.—Take him afield with another 
dog, preferably a chaser; let them hunt far 
and wide as they please and do not fire the 
gun while the timid dog is close to you. Pay 
no attention to him when you do fire, but 
start off to another part of the field at 
once and let them overtake you and get well 
out before again shooting. After a few such 
outings he will become oblivious to report 
of gun. Use judgment, and fire the gun at 
less distance from dog by degrees till en- 
tirely unmindful to noise. 


W. B. R., Wenatchee, Wash.—I have a 
bull dog, about 1 year old, and for the past 
four or five months have noticed his teeth 
steadily decaying. What is the cause of this 
decay, and is there a remedy? 


Answer.—You fail to state what sort of 
food this dog gets. Canines need solids, 
especially large bones to gnaw at—big soup 
bone with some meat on, preferably raw. 
If fed soft stuff, such as gruel, mush, milk 
and bread, etc., the teeth will decay rapidly. 
When tartar forms it should be removed 
with stiff tooth brush and tooth powder or 
scraped off if too thick and hard. If bones 
are supplied regularly all that trouble will 
be averted and the teeth remain in normal 
condition. 


H. T. A., Ramona, S. D.—About two 
months ago I bought a bird dog from a man 


down in Illinois, and when he came he was 
very thin and emaciated looking. I wrote 


the man about it and he said the dog had 
had distemper. I carry the impression that 
a bird dog that has had distemper is of not 
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much account. Am [ right? Does it af- 
fect their nose? Dog seems to feel pretty 
well, but is very thin and lacks ambition. 
Will it pay to spend time trying to train a 
bird dog that has had distemper? 


Answer.—The above questions could be 
dilated on to fill a good size book. In short, 
will state that not so many years ago it was 
deemed necessary for a bird dog puppy to 
have gone through distemper before it were 
worth while to do any training. It was also 
deemed one of the natural things that every 
dog must have distemper before maturity. 
Many breeders purposely brought puppies in 
contact with dogs that had distemper so 
they, too, might take the disease and, if 
lucky, get over it soon as possible so the 
pups could be advertised and sold as “past 
distemper.” In insolated cases the same 
thing is practiced today—sheer folly. Of 
the large number of litters of puppies the 
writer raised during many years engaged in 
that line, practically none had or died from 
distemper in the last fifteen or twenty 
years of that period. Care was exercised 
to prevent dogs getting in contact with or 


onto premises with dogs having distemper 


—it’s contagious. Having had distemper, 
however, and got over it without some of 
the bad after effects is no reason why a 
dog should not turn out all right later on. 
True, some dogs are practically worthless 
after having had distemper, because treat- 
ment was faulty, which left the patient with 
defective nose, and, worst of all, chorea. 
Distemper effects the entire system, and, as 
a rule, recovery is slow, so that good care 
and considerate treatment becomes neces- 
sary till fully restored to normal health. 


T. L. F., Aurora, Ill—Have just bought a 
dog brought from Alabama, said to be first- 
class, but had not been worked on game at 
all last season. How am I to determine his 
worth as a shooting dog? 


Answer.—First of all find out whether or 
not he hunts, then observe as to possible 
faults such as gun-shyness, whip-shyness, 
bird-shyness, etc. Buying a bird dog is 
akin to buying a cat in the bag. Take afield 
to where game birds can be found. Be cau- 
tious about firing gun, let dog out fully 100 
yards before discharging and observe be- 
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havior. If found disobedient, fails to re- 


trieve, breaks in and chases birds, runs riot, 
etc., then get a copy of the “Amateur Train- 
er” and put dog through course of yard 
training as if a perfectly green pup. 


W. E., Fresno, Calif—My setter bitch 
whelped on the 10th of July and the puppies 
are about old enough to be weaned. I want 
to use the dam for hunting this fall. Will 
she be in condition by November? 


Answer.—Much depends upon the care she 
gets. If puppies are weaned at about 2 
months (the proper time) she will have 
plenty of time to recuperate and do good 
work by November. However, about four 
months after whelping, if in good condition 
physically, you will find her coming in heat, 
and that may interfere with work afield. 

G. H. C., Mountville, Pa.—I have an Irish 
setter whose front feet are in bad shape, 
pieces of skin about the size of a quarter 
have come off of both feet and he is very 
lame. I am afraid that I can not get him 
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in shape for the coming season unless you 
can suggest some remedy. He is about 5 
years old and was always strong and 
healthy. 


Answer.— During the summer months 
when there is but little exercise for dogs, 
especially older ones, they are apt to shed 
the sole, or padding of feet, causing lame- 
ness. By applying vaseline occasionally 
this ailment can be averted. After peeling 
off it becomes a slow process to restore pad- 
ding and harden feet for actual work afield. 
The remedy: Immerse feet in warm water 
and thoroughly cleanse; now put feet down 
into vessel of warm water, into which tan- 
nin has been dissolved (about teaspoonful 
to pint) and keep therein for five minutes, 
repeating this twice a day for few days. 
Prevent dirt collecting on feet. The sole 
will now be contracted and somewhat hard. 
Apply vaseline daily and give but very light 
exercise till, by degrees, feet become well 
till a thick pad has formed. Dog is then fit 
and new sole has formed, increasing runs 
for work. 


This Fishing Pal of Mine 
To J. B. P. 


He’s a fat, good-natured fellow, 
With a pair of sparkling eyes 
And a voice that’s soft and mellow 
When he’s telling fishing lies; 
Though you know he is deceiving, 
He can spin a yarn so fine 
That you find yourself believing 

This fishing pal of mine. 


He wants to start at daylight, 
And he never wants to quit; 
He always says: “They may bite!” 
And he’ll sit and sit and sit 
Undaunted by the hour, 
And watch his moveless line, 
Nor care for shine or shower— 
This fishing pal of mine. 


For a partner that is ailing 
With a “dryness of the throat,” 
He has something never-failing 
In the pocket of his coat 
That reminds one of Kentucky 
And its mellow, mild moonshine, 
And makes him always lucky— 
This fishing pal of mine. 


He surely is a winner 
When it comes to “swapping lies, 
And he also shines at dinner 
With his appetite for pies 
Which is something past reciting— 
To describe it I decline 
For fear [ will be slighting 
This fishing pal of mine. 


He is sometimes filled with glory, 
But more often with regret, 

As he tells the thrilling story 
Of the fish he didn’t get; 

But, with all his faults, I’ll love him, 
Be the weather foul or fine; 

Till the grasses nod above him— 
This fishing pal of mine. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN, 
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N™EQAME FIELD 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediate] 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is allege 


communicated to 
to have been com- 


mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the cerryin 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert suc 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








He’s Against the “Perfesh’’—But the Ring Sounds True 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue of 
your publication I read an article by C. L. 


Chamberlin entitled, “The Danger of Wild 
Animals,” in which he casts some ridicule 


upou the statement made by someone or 
other to the effect that a female bear, in- 
stead of fighting off the hunter when one of 
her half-grown cubs was killed, turned tail 
and with the other cub “hiked” up a tree, 
where she even remained to see the other 
cub killed, without making an attack upon 
the hunter. Mr. Chamberlin cries “Bosh!” 
at such a story, and even reflects upon a 
publication that would use it. I would judge 
from his article that more of Mr. Chamber: 
lin’s life has been spent in the drawing room 
than in the hills in pursuit of big game. 

I know of some “bear hunters” who have 
even invaded Alaska’s wilds in pursuit of 
big game, and while the stories that they 
have turned out have been accepted at regu- 
lar (and possibly better) rates by the maga- 
zines, yet I have it on good authority that 
these same literateurs staid around camp 
while most of the bears that they took the 
credit for killing were slain by their guides. 
Now, I do not accuse Mr. Chamberlin of 
being one of these “rocking chair” sports- 
men, but when I read some of the passages 
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such as appeared in the story in question, 
I am prompted to inquire if there really are 
not many writers who “draw the long bow” 
too frequently in commenting on big game, 
its habits and its killing. 

Now, any man who has hunted and killed 
even a small number of bears knows that 
no two of these animals will act alike when 
attacked. There are as many different in- 
dividual traits in the bear family as in the 
human. There are cowards and there are 
fighters in both the black and the grizzly 
families of these animals. I was told by a 
hunter who had killed dozens of bears (in- 
cluding many grizzlies) that the most vi- 
cious bear he ever ran ecross was a big 
black bear. Of course, I know that, gener: 
ally speaking, the black bear’s viciousness 
is not to be compared to that of the grizzly, 
but what I wish to emphasize is the fact 
that they follow no rule, nor can one depend 
on what one bear will do by the actions of 
another. 

I hope I shall not stir up a hornet’s nest 
(or a nature fakir’s nest) by these remarks; 
but I have killed a few bears myself, and 
have trailed more that I didn’t get, and 
from my own experience and from what | 
have learned from association with’ sports- 
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men, I am of the firm belief that the inci- 
dent Mr. Chamberlin ridicules so lustily 
could very easily have happened. In fact, 
I know of at least one very similar happen- 
ing. 

A great many writers on such subjects 
draw conclusions from one experience; they 
will go into the hills, kill a bear, have (what 
they consider) a narrow escape from death, 
and immediately conclude that all bears are 
dangerous animals. 

I would like to hear on this subject from 
some of the old-timers who know more about 
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this subject than either Mr. Chamberlin or 
I. I hope that my remarks will not be con- 
strued as severe on him; but I presume 1 
have a natural prejudice against the profes- 
sional writer, and thought possibly he might 
be of that class. I would rather read a 
rough-and-ready account of a true bear 
scrap from a natural-born woodsman-hunter 
than all the gilded books on the subject that 
Emerson Hough or his kind could write in 
a lifetime. S. F. LEE. 
California. 


A Big Bear That Took Five Shots 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to say that 
it is a bad mistake to object to dogs run- 
ning predatory animals. Here in this coun- 
try where I live six or seven years ago you 
could hunt all day and never find a deer, 
but you could find lots of cats and bears 
and some cougars. We have killed most of 
them off, however, and now you can get 
plenty of deer. Dogs do not kill the deer, 
but when a cougar jumps on a deer it is 
good-bye deer. 





I had some good bear runs last spring 
with my pack of dogs. I have one dog that 
has treed two large bear alone. He is half 
Airedale and half Scotch terrier, which is 
my preference for a bear dog. 

On April 15, 1911, my dogs took a bear 
track and I thought it was a silver-tip, but 
when the dogs bayed the bear I was sur- 
prised to see it was a black. He was the 
largest bear I ever saw. The dogs had him 
up on a windfall log, and when he saw me 





A WASHINGTON HUNTER AND HIS DOGS. 
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he jumped down. I thought he was going 
to run, but he didn’t seem to care for me. 
He would run a dog back within thirty feet 
of me; then some of the other dogs would 
bite him, when he would turn on them. 1 
watched the fun long enough then to satisfy 
my curiosity, and shot him in the neck, but 
didn’t knock him down. Then I shot him 
in the shoulder, but still he stayed on his 
feet. The first two shots were soft-point 
bullets. They were all of this kind I had. 
I had three hard-point shells, so I shot for 
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his head, but before I shot the third time 
he got one of my dogs and bit him through 
the right hip. I shot him five times before 
I got him down. Every shot should have 
killed him dead, but he didn’t want to die 
yet. The fifth shot was in the butt of the 
ear; that ended his life. 

I carried my dog home three miles, and 
he got all right again and is better than 
ever for bear. I have five dogs, three ter- 
riers and two hounds, and they are well 
trained for bear, cat and cougar.. 

Washington. J. J. ALLEN. 


A Camp Bread Recipe 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This may be of in- 
terest to some of your readers, as well as 
useful. We call it “the magic dough 
bucket.” It is often unhandy to stop and 
make “flap-jacks” or biscuits, and we found 
this way for bread beats them all. It has 
the merit of being handy and always ready: 
Make a light bread dough of one cake of 
yeast foam, two quarts of warm water, salt 
and sugar; mix stiff with flour so it will 


not stick to the hands; put in a pail large 
enough so it will have plenty of room to 
raise. Make this the night before you start 
on your trip. Cover and put it in the chuck 
box. When you stop it will be ready for 
use. Pinch off a piece the size of a goose 
egg; pat it out thin and round in the hands, 
fry in hot grease and put away what was 
not used for the next meal. It will keep 
for a week at a time. A READER. 
Colorado. 


In Washington They Kill Dogs Caught Running Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—“Running Dogs on 


Game vs. Still Hunting” has two sides to it, ° 


in my opinion. I desire to be fair minded 
and temperate in all things, but have a 
habit, born of professional experience, of 
looking at all the facts available before 
entering up a final judgment. 

There is certain game, like bear, cougar, 
cat and red fox, which in some kinds of 
territory it is fun and right to run with 
dogs; but here is the trouble: If the law 
allows dog hunting, there is a large area of 
timber country, where any fellow may have 
a pack of hounds and mongrels that will run 
deer in season and out of season. One man 
running a logging camp in this county 
(Snohomish County, Washington) told me 
that he and his men killed twenty-seven 
dogs in one season which they, caught run- 
ning deer out of season; that the dogs had 
run spotted fawn right into the arms of the 
men in camp, little spotted fellows, with their 
tongues out and the dogs not over ten rods 
behind them. Oh, but you say that no gen- 


tleman sport would do or countenance such 
a thing. Yes, but they do it here in this 
county and especially on the islands. Year 
before last a man on Whidby Island, Island 
County, told me he knew that one man had 
run with dogs and killed 150 deer out of 
season, selling the meat to the ranchers, 
who for a little cheap meat refused to in- 
form on him. No gentleman sport would 
burglar my house at night, but they are not 
all “gentlemen,” and that is why I keep my 
Luger harnessed up and ready. for action. 

Our correspondent in the August number 
of Outdoor Life, page 200, says, “Anyone 
knows how much easier it is to stalk an ani- 
mal than to get him with a pack of noisy 
dogs.” Mr. J. E. Williams writes from 
Tennessee, but let him try still hunting in 
the underbrush in Washington, and he 
would find conditions very different from 
those in Tennessee, and to stand on a deer 
trail and let the pack of noisy dogs bring 
a deer round to you is as easy as falling off 
a log. And it is purely an accident if you 
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can kill a bobcat or cougar in this country 
without dogs to tree the game. In an open 
country like Tennessee or Kentucky it is 
vastly different. We have put the dogs out 
of commission for deer in this state and 
intend to keep them out. 

A word about the “one gun” for game, 
page 174, August number. I have only eight 
guns, and have tried enough others to stock 
an arsenal, but have settled down finally, 
if there is any finally to a gun man, to the 
7mm. Luger, for these reasons: First, it is 
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light, carried from the shoulder; second, it 
is as accurate as any gun made, no excep- 
tion; third, it can shoot the hard-nose bullet 
and kill a grouse or pheasant, and have 
enough left for a dinner for two, or it will 
shoot the German-made mushroom nickel- 
point shell, and mush up the bones in the 
head of a black bear till you can take him 
by the ears and grind him like a sack of 
mush. I would not give a perfect Luger 
7mm. for all the other guns in one pile for 
my use. G. 8. JUDD. 
Washington. 


The Last Passenger Pigeon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The enclosed clip- 
ping from the New York Sun of July 4, 1911, 
being an excerpt from United States Agri- 
cultural Department Circular No. 80, rela- 
tive to the disappearance of the once numer- 
ous passenger pigeon, will perhaps be of in- 
terest to your readers, especially in view of 
the full discussion of the subject within the 
past year or so that appeared in Outdoor 
Life. JAMES L. MASON. 

Pennsylvania. 


Measures were taken to ascertain whether 


the passenger pigeon had been completely 
exterminated. Under the stimulus of re- 
wards offered aggregating altogether several 
thousand dollars, many reports were re- 
ceived of nesting passenger pigeons. The 
information, however, proved incorrect on 
investigation, and it is practically estab- 
lished that of the vast hordes of wild pig- 
eons that formerly inhabited the eastern 
United States there is now but one survivor, 
a female bird eighteen years old, in cap- 
tivity in the zoological garden of Cincinnati. 


Recipe for Jerking Meat 


It is now the season when big game hunt- 
ers will be hiking to the hills for deer, elk, 
moose, sheep and other game; and as many 
of them will want to jerk some of the meat, 
we append a recipe for jerking wild meat, 
given us by one of the oldest of our Western 
big game hunting friends, Mr. W. H. Jones 
of .Waco, Texas. Mr. Jones has had expe- 
rience in deer hunting, running back some 
thirty years, and seldom has an open season 
passed that he has not gotten his game. His 
recipe at least bears the merit of having 
been used through many years of practical 
experience, and we believe will be found to 
“deliver the goods.” 

“A jerked meat recipe is easy, and the 
only way to save your meat in order to en- 
joy it at home. Never try to save meat with 
a bone in it. Cut the hams into pieces of, 
say, about five pounds each. Salt down as 
soon as you get it to camp and keep it in a 
dry place about thirty-six hours. Build a 


scaffold about three feet from the ground 
and lay small strips across top to hold the 
meat. Lay meat on this scaffold and build 
small fire underneath. Be sure to use hard 
wood for the fire. Have someone that you 
leave at camp to turn this meat over every 
two hours. Be careful not to have too big 
a fire. You don’t want to cook it at all, only 
to dry it out. The hot smoke is as good as 
the fire. This process should be kept up 
for two or three days, The meat will ap- 
pear as if it had formed a skin all over it. 
Put it back in the box at night, setting it 
in tent where it will be kept dry, so the dew 
will not fall on it. After you do this for 
three days hang the meat by strings to the 
ridge pole of your tent, and it will keep. 
Never let the meat get wet. If you follow 
these instructions you can have jerked meat 
at home for three months after your re- 
turn.” 
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Open Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada, 1911 


(Compiled by Henry Oldys, C. E. Brewster 
and Frank L. Earnshaw). 


The table on the opposite page shows the 
open seasons for game in the United States 
and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
The first date of the open season and the 
first date of the close season are given, so 
that close seasons may be found by revers- 
ing the dates. When the season is closed 
for several years the first date on which 
shooting is permitted, as October 1, 1913, 
appears in the table. A few unimportant 
species and the numerous local exceptions 
in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Maryland, North Carolina, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon have been omitted. The 
state laws of Maryland and the most gen- 
eral of the county laws of North Carolina 
have been followed. All the omitted -sea- 
sons are published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
470, “Game Laws for 1911,” except the coun- 
ty seasons of Maryland and North Carolina, 
which are published in Posters No. 25 and 
No. 26 of the Biological Survey. These 
publications may be had free on application 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The term rabbit includes “hare” 
of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known 
as “partridge” in the South; grouse, in- 
cludes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the 
North and “pheasant” in the South), and all 
other members of the family except prairie 
chickens, ptarmigan and sage hens; intro- 
duced pheasant is restricted to the Old 
World pheasants; and goose _ includes 
“brant.” States are arranged geographically 
and grouped according to the Hallock Code. 

*Laws of 1911 not received. +;Local ex- 


ceptions. iCertain species. §Males only. 
@In New York the season opens or closes 
one day earlier when the opening or clos 
ing date falls on Sunday. 

eCalifornia—Deer (males only): First 
and Third districts, August 15-November 1; 
sixth district, August 15-September 15. 

fBritish Columbia.—South of lat. 55° sea- 
sons for Columbian deer, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, ptarmigan, pheasant, snipe, 
duck and goose are fixed by proclamation. 

uBear.—Alaska: Large brown bears, Oc- 
tober 1-July 2. 

hMoose and Caribou.—Alaska: North of 
lat. 62°, August 1-December 11; caribou on 
the Kenai Peninsula, August 20, 1912. On- 
tario: South of the Canadian Pacific R. R. 
between Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, 
November 1-November 16. Quebec: Moose, 
October 1-December 1 in Ottawa and Pon- 
tiac counties. Nova Scotia: Moose in Cape 
Breton October 1, 1915. 

iElk.—Idaho, in Fremont and Bingham 
counties, September 1-January 1; in Bonner, 
Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez 
Perce and Shoshone counties, protected to 
September 1, 1916. 

JEIk and Sheep.—Wyoming: Only in Car- 
bon, Fremont, Uinta and parts of Big Horn 
and Park counties. 

kSheep.—Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Au- 
gust 2-December 11. British Columbia: 
September 1, 1913, in Yale, Okanagan and 
Similameen districts; no open season south 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between the 
coast and the Columbia River, from Revel- 
stoke to the international boundary. 
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Excerpts from a Sportsman’s Letters 


Cullings and cuttings from 


letters and newspapers covering Mr. J. 


A. Ricker’s 


Alaskan trip. An advance resume. 


Mr. J. A. Ricker, the intrepid representa- 
tive of Outdoor Life, who on June 11th, in 
the company of Joseph Ingersol, left Seattle 
for Nome, Alaska, in a 25-foot motor boat, 
is stranded on a sandbar on the Yukon 
river within five miles of the Arctic Circle, 
Alaska—at least Mr. Ricker’s last letter to 
us, dated July 27th, so states. His boat. 
“The Outdoor Life” is temporarily grounded 
at that point, owing to low waters in the 
Yukon, but Mr. Ricker expects, with the as- 
sistance of certain boat crews who have of- 
fered to help him, to be able soon to re- 
sume his journey down the Yukon and on 
to Nome, his destination. 

We have sufficient faith in the nerve and 
determination of Mr. Ricker to know that 
he will pull through, and safely, too, and 
that his trip will be a success, even though 
the dangers and hardships braved by him 





SEEING A YACHT RACE. 

While in Seattle preparing to start on 
their journey, Messrs. Ricker and Ingersol 
witnessed a yacht race, of which Mr. Ricker 
writes: 

The annoying and heart-breaking wait at 
Seattle for the freighter that is bringing 
our launch from San Pedro to Seattle, was 
varied by a pressing invitation from Com- 
modore (Dad) Starrett of the Seattle Yacht 
Club, to be his guests on board his launch, 
“On Time,” one of the entries in the Dec- 
oration Day Regatta, under the auspices of 
the Tacoma Yacht Club. 

To say that we jumped at the chance is 
putting it mildly, for Commodore Starrett 
is known from Alaska to Old Mexico as a 
prince—a man who soon makes you feel 
that the “On Time,” his 60-foot heavy 
weather cruiser, is your home. 


SCENE IN SEATTLE HARBOR. 


and his partner, have been great and many. 
This journey in so small a craft manned 
through the treacherous waters of the Pa- 
cific from Seattle to Skagway, and thence 
down the Yukon, with its deceiving cur- 
rents, whirlpools and hidden rocks, has 
never before been attempted—in fact, no 
trip of similar perils in so small a boat has 
ever been made. 

We will soon commence the publication 
of Mr. Ricker’s story of this trip, but at 
this time we thought a few extracts from 
personal letters and newspaper clippings 
received from him en route might be in- 
teresting reading. 
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Be at the West Seattle Ferry 4:30 p. m. 
sharp, Monday, as we weigh anchor at 5 
p. m, for Tacoma. We were not left, and 
were soon introduced to Geo. E. Condon, 
Fred Claussen, E. L. Kellogg, V. L. W. 
Hill and Dow Hill, the other guests. 

The “On Time” can seat fourteen at the 
table, has staterooms for four, and berths 
for six. When out ten miles a sumptuous 
dinner was served. We reached Tacoma 
early enough to look over the Yacht Club’s 
new house. 

The races started at 8 a.m. The course 
was from in front of the club house to’ the 
turning boat in front of the Seattle Yacht 
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Club House in West Seattle, and back to 
the Tacoma club house, making about 60 
miles of a run. The handicapper, by rating 
and measurements, started the boats in the 
fololwing order: 


Nightingale left at 

La Kumango left at 719: 
Ne Aes Oe ka Reve hoster seecs 9:03: 
Corsair left at :06: 
Rhoda Grace left at $16: 
Green Pupp left at 719: 
Sans Souci left at 10: 
On Time left at 224: 
Lady May left at 741: 
Honey Boy left at 745: 5% 
Soya left at 267: 


On Time passed every launch ahead 
her except the Corsair. For the last ten 
miles the race was between four boats. 

The Corsair we were slowly overhauling 
and the Soya and Honey Boy were grad- 
ually closing up on the On Time. As 
the Corsair crossed the line, On Time 
was just four minutes behind with a lead 
of one minute on Soya and one minute and 
twenty seconds on Honey Boy, making a 
close and exciting finish. 

First prize, Doman Engine Company an- 
nual cup and a Trophy Penant to Corsair. 

Second prize, sterling silver model of 
cruiser to On Time. 

Third prize, yacht ensign to Soya. 

I want to here mention the kind of tim- 
ber the Seattle Yacht Club has selected for 
its standard bearer. We went to Commo- 
dore Starrett for information on our route 
north. “Bring your charts down and I will 
do all I can,” he said. When he handed 
us back our charts, we found our entire 
route carefully plotted in ink, all good har- 
bors marked, showing points at which we 
could buy gasoline; instruction how and 
best time to cross the open stretches of 
Queen Charlotte Sound, Milbank Sound and 
Dixon’s entrance, etc. 

Any strangers contemplating cruising in 
Puget Sound and _ southeastern Alaska 
waters should call on Commodore Starrett 
of Seattle. 

In the Seattle Times of June 9th (two 
days previous to Mr. Ricker’s start for 
Nome) there appeared an article regarding 
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his trip, from which we extract the follow- 
ing: 

“Lying in the harbor at the foot ot 
Spring street, bobbing up and down on the 
swells from passing steamers as lightly as 
a chip, there is a queer-looking craft. It is 
not a schooner, it is hardly a launch; in 
fact, it looks more like a house boat, but 
in the tortoise-shaped vessel, which bold 
letters announce is the ‘Outdoor Life,’ two 
hardy and adventurous men are going to 
make a voyage of several thousand miles. 
The ‘Outdoor Life’, which was brought to 
Seattle yesterday from San Pedro on the 
steamship Hazel Dollar, was built at Los 
Angeles for J. A. Ricker and Joseph Inger- 
sol, who in the interest of the periodical, 
Outdoor Life, will make a voyage down the 
Yukon river to Norton sound, stopping at 
Dawson and the mining camps in that dis- 
trict. Under her own power the little craft 
will sail Saturday for Skagway, Alaska. 
She will then be taken on the railroad to 
White Horse, from which point the journey 
down the Yukon will begin.” 

The following two letters received from 
Mr. Ricker at White Horse, Y. T., and at 
a point near the Arctic Circle, respectively, 
go to show that cruising in a 25-foot motor 
boat over stormy seas and down a treach- 
erous river is not altogether an earthly 
elysium: 

“White Horse, Y. T., July 9, 1911. 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—You must think 
it strange that you have not heard from 
me, but we have had the most strenuous 
time I ever put in. After leaving Friday 
Harbor and going into the Gulf of Georgia, 
we met heavy winds that gave us all we 
could do; in fact, the wind and waves got 
so high that we could not make a mile an 
hour against them, and we were about three 
miles from lea shore, with wind dead ahead, 
and our launch bucking like a_ bronco. 
When we saw we were not making head- 
way, we quartered for the shore so as to 
get out of the stronger winds. It took us 
two hours to run into water that we could 
make headway in. We were wet and cold, 
and when we reached Nanaimo we had to 
change our exhaust as the seas were chok- 
tng down our engine. If she should have 
stopped we would have been gone. We 
had, without doubt, the meanest weather 
until we got to Queen Charlotte sound, 
with steady rain and wind. We usually 
crawled into bed about eleven each night, 
wet and worn out.” 

Within five miles of Arctic Circle, July 
27, 1911. On board of skiff attached to 
the Y. M. C. A. House Boat Helen Gould, 
Mr. W. A. Reed, army secretary, in com- 
mand. 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—Our trip has met 
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with a serious disaster. After navigating 
the Pacific ocean from Seattle to Skagway, 
over one thousand miles and against the 
advice of everyone on account of the 
dangers of big open water, tide rips, etc., 
and then after navigating the headwaters 
of the Yukon through the various shoals, 
Five Finger Rapids, Pink Rapids, the 
dangerous Thirty Mile Rapids with currents 
up to nine miles per hour, over sunken 
rocks, through blind channels, that the high- 
priced pilots of the river boats said it would 
be impossible for us to get through with a 
deep-keel boat without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the river—after successfully cir- 
cumventing all these dangers, we made 
good to Dawson, Y. T., where we were held 
for several days on account of small pox. 
Leaving there as soon as the quarantine 
was raised we navigated our deep sea boat, 
that draws more water than the river boats 
on the Yukon, to within eighty-five miles 
of Circle City, the beginning of the Yukon 
flats, the last bad place en route. Here 
we ran onto a gravelly bar at the head of 
an island, the wind blowing hard and mak- 
ing it very difficult to reach the water. 
The river had been at its highest stage two 
days before and was falling fast. We 
waded out into water over our waist to set 
our anchors and soon had a Spanish wind- 
lass set, but on account of the river bot- 
tom being a mass of boulders the anchor 
would not hold. We worked until after mid- 
night, getting on at 3 a. m. The river was 
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falling so fast that we had to spar up our 
boat to a level keel, for at the rate of fall 
of river, she would be over so far we 
could not keep on the decks. The next 
night with the river a foot lower than when 
we went on, the government steamer, Gen. 
J. W. Jacobs, Capt. DePew in command, 
came to our rescue, and for two hours tried 
to get to us. He was heavily loaded with 
a loaded barge in tow. He had to give up, 
but sent 600 feet of 2-inch line aboard; also 
block and tackle, and promised on his re- 
turn from Ft. Gibbons, a ten-day trip, to 
take off. 

“The next day Secretary Reed of the 
Helen Gould Y. M. C. A. House Boat, came 
to our relief and for three days worked 
with us to get the heavy line to shore, six 
hundred feet away. We used block and 
tackle on line; but could not move the 
launch, which was now on bare ground, 
with good water one hundred feet away. 
The Jacobs would have to come up a back 
slough to reach us. We sounded same and 
found a shoal running across the entire 
slough with only ten inches of water on it. 
The Jacobs draws only 18 inch light, so it 
would be impossible for this boat to help 
us. Mr. Reed generously offered us quart- 
ers on his house boat to Ft. Gibbons and 
if in the mean time the river rises so that 
Capt. DePew can pull her off, we will fin- 
ish on the Outdoor Life. If not we will: rig 
up some kind of a craft to reach St. Mi- 
chaels in.” 


The Turtle Dove 


Once I could sing a happy roundelay, 


With her apart. 


A hunter shot my mate one day— 
It broke my heart. 


And now, alone in some sweet blossomed lane, 
Where once we were, 
I moan a little song of pain— 


And all for her. 


Sometimes [| think that in the air around 
She hears me, sad. 
My voice to her was such a happy sound— 


Then, I am glad. 


S. H. M. BYERS. 





Some New Books 


Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage, by Carrie 
Adell Strahorn; 673 pages; liberally illus- 
trated; $4.00 net; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


Mrs. Strahorn is not only a finished liter- 
ateur—she is a wonderful traveler and a 
learned student of the outdoors. She covers 
in her book scenes that were never viewed 
from railroad trains, and ones in some cases 
that can never be reached by automobile— 
from the frozen North to the sunny South, 
and from the Missouri river to California. 
In this book the primitive West is depicted 
in all its lively contrast to the present. The 
narrative, which has all the charm of ro- 
mance, is nevertheless the record of an actu- 
al experience, a story of travel and explora- 
tion made many deeades ago, in company 
with the author’s husband, over nearly ev- 
ery highway of the country west of the Mis- 
souri River. In all her vast experience in 
stage riding it is only natural that the au- 
thor should have some hairbreadth escapes 
from death. One of these is graphically re- 
counted—a runaway stage team in. Middle 
Park, Colo., when, only through the nerve of 
one ot the passengers in mounting the boot 
and grasping the lines after the infuriated 
horses had run some distance down the 
mountain road, were the lives of the passen- 
gers saved. Another story is told of an up- 
set stage coach in the mountains. In glanc- 
ing through the book it would seem almost 
impossible for a bit of stage road to be at 
present existent without bearing Mrs, Stra- 
horn’s footprints, 


Camp and Trail Methods, by E. Kreps: illus- 
trated; 274 pages; postpaid, 60 cents: the 
A. R. Harding Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


This book, one of the most practical works 
on woodcraft ever written, was brought out 
to fill a vacancy in outdoor literature, There 
are numerous works on this subject but they 
were written for the sportsman and the city 
camper, therefore, the information given 
in them is not of value to the practical out- 
door man. Camp and Trail Methods is in- 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 


tended for woodsmen, country people, moun- 
tain men, prospectors, trappers and the 
hardy outdoor people in general. To the 
above class of men this work will not only 
be interesting but will also be valuable as 
it gives information which cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. The work was run in in- 
stalments in the Hunter-Trader-Trapper but 
has been revised before putting in book form. 
Much information has been added and many 
new illustrations have been used. 


Bird Stories from Burroughs, by John Bur- 
roughs; 80 cents net; illustrated; 174 pages; 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston. 


The most interesting bird stories in Mr. 
Burroughs’ books have here been gathered 
into a single volume. A chapter is given to 
each species of bird, and the chapters are 
arranged in a sort of chronological order, ac- 
cording to the time of the birds’ arrival in 
the spring, the nesting time, or the season. 
when for some other reason the species is 
particularly conspicuous, In taking the sto- 
ries out of their original setting a few slight 
verbal alterations have been necessary here 
and there, but these have been made either 
by Mr. Burroughs himself or with his ap- 
proval, 


Soyer’s Paper Bag Cookery, by Nicolas Soy- 
er; 130 pages; 60 cents net; Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co., New York. 


This new and revolutionary method of 
cooking in paper bags in a broiler in every 
kind of oven has had an immense vogue in 
Gréat Britain and the Colonies and is likely 
to revolutionize cooking the world over. 
Within a month of publication 100,000 copies 
of this book were sold in England, and the 
paper bag manufacturers claim to be selling 
350,000 bags a month. 

Soyer, the famous chef of Brooks’ Club, 
London, has brought the method to simple 
perfection, and the system is now a complete 
success—not a mere experiment. The book 
explains the method, and gives Soyer’s own 
recipes, 
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Gillette Pocket Fishing Outfit 
E. R. GILLETTE 
9 East 32nd Street, New York 


Outdoor Life, 
1824 Ourtis Strecet, 
Denver, Ool. 


Gentlemen: 


July 21, 1911. 


Enolosed please find P.0. Money Order for $8.75 in 
payment of one insertion in your July issue of the Ourdoor Life. 
The returns have been most gratifying, and I shall 
take pleasure in again availing myself of your publication for 
the next season for five months beginning with the Maroh issue. 
¥ours very truly, 


A. Vian, 
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A CATALOG OF SPORTSMEN’S GLASSES. 


Reese & Reese, the manufacturers of 
sportsmen’s glasses of Columbus, O. (Suite 
303, Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg.), have 
issued a very neat and comprehensive cata- 
log of these specialties, This company has 
branched out considerably since going into 
business, and now their line embraces binoc- 
ulars, object glasses, hunting glasses, out- 


door glasses, auto-shooting glasses, tele- 
scopes, compasses, auto-goggles, magnifiers, 
microscopes, opera glasses, reading glasses, 
etc. Their new catalog contains 32 pages of 
verv interesting matter to the sportsman, and 
will be sent gratis to anyone on request who 
mentions this notice. 


THE NEW MARLIN FIELD GUN. 


The Marlin Firearms Company of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., report that the superiority of 
the repeating gun construction is so thor- 
oughly established and appreciated that there 


is an increasing demand for repeating guns 
specially built for the individual branches of 
For the 
designed 


shooting. man who wants a gun 
for field shooting they 
have just brought out their special field mod- 
el pump guns in 12 and 16 gauges as per cut 
shown herewith. 

The Marlin Field Gun is built extra light 
but extra strong, the barrel being of special 


especially 


modified choke, specially bored for this 
work, Butt stock and forearm are fancy fig- 
ured Circassian walnut, with the rich, dull 
London oil finish. Butt stock has straight 


rolled steel, 25 inches long. The barrel is 
grip and is\13% inches long; 1% inches drop 
at comb; 2 inches drop at heel; rubber butt- 
plate, The gun takes down quickly and con- 
veniently for cleaning and carrying and 
packs in a space 25 inches long. This gun 
has .blued frame, double extractors and au- 
tomatic recoil safety lock. The 12 gauge 
field gun weighs about 7% lbs.; the 16-gauge 
gun weighs about 6% Ibs. 


MORE LAURELS FOR THE SMITH GUN. 


Harvey Dixon, of Oronogo, Mo., won the 
Grand American Handicap at Columbus, O., 
June 22, 1911, with the remarkable score of 
99 out of 100, shooting from the 20-yard 
mark—a score that has never been equaled 
at the Grand American, There were 385 
men who qualified in the competition—a 
great field to be victorious over. 

William Ridley, of What Cheer, Iowa, won 
the Western Handicap at Omaha, Nebr., Au- 
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gust 10th, 1911. He scored 98 out of a pos- 
sible 100 and 39 out of 40, shooting from the 
19 yard mark, There were 196 shooters who 
qualified in this event. 

J. Jennings, of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
won the Grand Canadian Handicap in Au- 
gust, 1911, with another splendid score of 49 
out of 50. All three winners used Smith 
guns, 























EVERY PART of FOX GUNS 


Absolutely 
True 


to 
Gauge 


Fox Guns are not 
built to meet low 
price competition 
but constructed to 
set a new high 
standard in shot 
gun manufacture. 


Gauging Department 
A. H. Fox Gun Co. 


All small parts of Fox mechanism are made of 
Chrome Nickel Steel, which is many times the 
strength of ordinary steels used in other guns. 


THE LOCK MECHANISM~—Invented and designed 
by the A, H. Fox Gun Co. is stronger and simpler 
than is used in any other fire arm. It is practically 
impossible to break or get out of order. 


FOX DIRECT STRIK- 
ING HAMMER. The 
Fox Hammer strikes 
the primer direct elim- 
inating all trouble from 
firing pins and delivers 
a blow with the quick. 
est speed known to any 
fire arm. Futhermore, 
it is a positive gas check and in the case of a punc- 
tured primer no gas can damage the mechanism. 


The accurate fitting of the working 
parts required by Fox Standard is not 
equalled in any other gun factory. Each 
and every part must pass through a 
department equipped with the finest 
gauges and fixtures and no part that is 
not true to gauge can enter into Fox 
construction. 

We are continuously testing the best 
materials obtainable for the construction 
of each and every part. 

We employ the highest grade me- 
chanics and use every modern scientific 
device for making, gauging, and testing 
each of these parts. 


FOX HAMMERS-—Are cocked by direct and simple 
leverage of the barrels, requiring no physical effort. 


FOX COIL SPRINGS—Made of 
the finest piano wire are used 
throughout. They won’t break or 
lose strength— guaranteed forever. 


FOX ROTARY TAPER BOLT— 
Automatically takes up all wear 
and keeps the gun tight forever. 


FOX GUARANTEE — The Fox Guarantee is the best 
and most liberal ever given by any gun manufacturer. 
We can well afford to do it because there is so little 
chance of anything going wrong. Shooting qualities 
and every part of.every Fox Gun are fully guaranteed 
and the slightest defect will be replaced without one 
cent of expense to the owner. 


Write today for a beautiful art catalog describing Fox Guns which seli 
from $25.00 net to $362.00 net. It ig free. 


"KA-Fox Gun Co. 


4654 North 18th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Bait Casting, No.33 


The finest, lightest and class- 
iest bait caster on the market 
—four lenghts. Large agate 
guides with an agate tip put 
on with a new drop shank, 
which allows the line to run 
absolutely free. Double grip 
cork handle, detachable finger 
hook. All trimmings satin 
nickel. Rod is made of high- 
est quality special “Bristol’’ 
clock spring steel, tempered in 
oil, Guaranteed three years. 

CATALOGUE FREE, con- 
taining descriptions of “Bris- 
tol’’ fly casting, trolling tele- 
scopic, and other popular rods. 

“A HONEYMOON” Oliver 
Kemp Calendar in 12 colors, 17 
x 80, for 15e. Ready Dec. ist. 
Enclose name of your dealer. 


HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 











NEW STEVENS CATALOG. 


We have received the new general catalog 
No, 53 just issued by the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass. This at- 
tractive reference book illustrates and de- 
scribes in concise form the large and varied 
line of Stevens rifles, shotguns, pistols, tele- 
scopes and firearm accessories. Particular 
attention is directed to Stevens’ new high 
power repeating rifles and repeating shot- 
guns, Stevens’ general catalogue No, 53 ap- 
pears at a very opportune time—just prior 
to the fall shooting season—and sportsmen 
everywhere are invited to at once apply for 
a copy of this interesting and comprehensive 
reference book. 


At Warm Springs, Ga., Aug. 22-23, Mr. H. 
D,. Freeman, shooting Peters factory-loaded 
shells, won high professional and high gen- 
eral average, scoring 376x400, 

Breaking 96x100, Mr. BE. H. Storr’ won high 
general average at Farmville, Va., August 27, 
with Peters shells. Mr. E. W. Sanford was 
not far behind him, scoring 94, also with Pe- 
ters shells, 


Mr. C. A. Young, shooting Peters factory- 
loaded shells, tied for high general average 
at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, August 22, 146x150. 
Messrs. Lon Fisher and H. E. Smith of Colum- 
bus, both using Peters shells, tied with two 
others for high amateur, 143x150. 


There will be a.registered tournament 
shoot held by the Roswell Gun Club of Ros- 
well, N. M., during the Products Exposition, 
at the last-named place on October 5-6-7. 
There will be $400 given as prizes and an 
extra good shoot is expected. Write for fur- 
ther information to R. C. Nisbet, Roswell, 
N. M. 


The announcement that Mr. Luther Squier, 
DuPont’s expert, will manage the fifth an- 
nual Midwinter Handicap Trap Shooting 
tournament at Pinehurst, N. C., January 24, 
25, 26 and 27, gives added prominence to this 
event, for his reputation is international. 
While the dates set are January 24, 25, 26 
and 27, the event will round out the full 
week, many gathering for practice during the 
week previous, 


At the close of this year’s Bisley (Eng- 
land) shooting tournament it was found that 
the “Old Reliable Colt” revolvers maintained 
their past reputation for highest honors, can- 
turing 105 prizes, including the gold and 
silver medals and championship of the Brit- 
ish Army. During this successful Bisley 
meeting 15 highest “possibles’” were made 
with Colt’s at 20 yards and two scores of 
41 out of 50 points at 50 yards, 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass., came in strong around 
home and had excellent Stevens repeating 
shotgun performances to its credit Labor Day. 
Mr. W. D. Blood was high gun at Springfield, 
Mass., breaking 190 out of 200 targets. with 
George S. Lewis and Ernest R. Sawin second 
and third high professionals. At Waterbury. 
Conn., Mr. C. W. Van Stone of Bridgeport, 
Conn., won the Dupont Connecticut Amateur 
Trophy with a Stevens repeater. Very truly 
yours, J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 

Cc. A, Stein. 


At the recent Western Handicap, Omaha. 
Neb., Mr. Cc. C. Collins tied for high score 
with 98x100, shooting a regular No, 522 Trap 
Shooter grade Stevens repeating shotgun. At 
Prospect Park, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Leo 
Shaab broke 90 out of 100 doubles with a 
Stevens repeating shotgun. At the White 
City Gun Club shoot, held at Centralia, IIl., 
Mr. S. F. Shank won the Dupont trophy by 
breaking 47 clay birds out of a possible 50, 
from 18 yards’ rise, a handicap of two yards. 
Mr. Shank shot a Stevens repeating shotgun. 


We have received the following letter 
which we gladly place before our readers: 
“Editor Outdoor Life: Some time ago I pur- 
chased a pair of sportsmen’s glasses made 
by the King Optical Co. after reading their 
announcement in Outdoor Life. I find they 
are of exceptional aid to me in trap shooting 
and also in the field. I have made a discov- 
ery, however, that they are the best glasses 
for motoring I have ever used. I want’ you 
to. know how well pleased I am with my pur- 
chase. R. C. Brandon (of Lord & Thomas), 
Chicago.” 
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